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CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
DAVID McCORD 


There is not much of him that I can set down here. Journalist, 
essayist, novelist, poet, and playwright, like his own Paumanok, he 
is constantly evasive, and the smoke of his writing has drifted over 
the pages of too many different kinds of books. Years ago, in the 
Freeman, Robert Hillyer wrote an essay on “The Decline of Gus- 
to.”” In Christopher Morley gusto has never declined. Because of 
that he is often called an Elizabethan born out of his century—an 
easy phrase of throttled meaning. I suppose there is no writer of 
our day who is more vividly entangled with the present. If he has 
been in love with London, with seashells in Normandy, the prose of 
neglected Gissings, and all Old World exuberance, he has never for- 
gotten that his pulse is measured to the rhythm of New York, that 
jungle “thick with beauty and terror,” whose impatient heart he 
has sweated to understand. His surrender to Walt Whitman makes 
him more of a modern than most of us. His very language, even in 
its immaculate moments, is the language of a stylist whose corpo- 
rate indebtedness includes Variety as well as Conrad and Sir Thom- 
as Browne. In the wide range of his talent you may find the work 
of many Morleys, but in none of it can you testify to a spirit unex- 
ultant. This would not be remarkable in a humorist; but Morley’s 
humor is only an affidavit of his gusto, and therefore but a fraction 
of the man. It is true that anxiety for expression sometimes leads 
him into the immensist trivialities, when, as Dr. Canby has said, 
“he sweeps the whole scenery to his eager breast.” It is also true 
that these Andesan fires have tempered his greatest passages of 
prose. A journalist habit, begun on the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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and continued over two successive carpets of ““The Bowling Green,” 


has induced him to assemble in the questionable permanence of 
books virtually everything he has ever written. Nearly thirty vol- 
umes in a decade and a half is too much for any writer. Were it 
already compiled, The Best of Morley, like Mr. Lucas’ little an- 
thology, The Best of Lamb, would cruelly prove the point; but the 
best of Morley is still to be written, and final deductions have no 
office here. 

It was Christopher Morley who remarked that H. M. Tomlin- 
son is a cross between Confucius and Puck. He might have said it 
of himself, for in him the philosopher and jester are Estaban and 
Manuel. They, indeed, might have been the two for whom “Duets 
in a Hot Bath” were written. When the philosopher is strongest, 
Morley is most powerful, writing the essay or the novel with the 
utmost command. When the jester stands ascendant, he is openly 
the journalist, gravid always with consecutive thought, but subject 
in long interludes to whimsy and a certain (not always uncharm- 
ing) sentimentality. The struggle, of course, has always been for 
the philosopher. Morley eight years ago was invariably the jour- 
nalist. He was never the constant Max Beerbohm. Even in James 
Joyce there has not been a more important change of style than in 
his between the Philadelphia years and the Burgundian period of 
the “Green.” The man in F.P.A.’s column who parodied him a while 
ago would never have attempted it in 1920. Yet no other contem- 
porary has so graciously conducted his education in public. To 
read Morley is not only a liberal schooling in the rudiments of en- 
thusiasm but an introduction to unselfish catholicity in taste. 

These are general notions and marginalia on the hem of all his 
books. The difficulty with Morley is that he has dropped potato 
eyes in every furrow, no matter how sterile the soil. Of his own 
work he is singularly incapable of differentiation. Thunder on thi 
Left, which first ran in Harpers Magazine was followed by rela- 
tively futile stories called The Arrow and Pleased to Meet You. 
The titles alone give the matter away. How could anyone subscribe 
to such fervently buoyant ideas as Granules from an Hour Glass, 
Where the Blue Begins, Parnassus on Wheels, Jamie Comes to Hy- 
Brasil, Thunder on the Left, and then underwrite a Pleased to Meet 
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CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 3 


You or a plain Mince Pie? For Morley has every discipline but the 
discipline of suppression. I shall not argue that this is entirely a 
fault. Like Hernani (in this one respect) he can say Je suis une 
force qui va. It is possible that the same gusto which has bent him 
to the novel plays an equal part in the manufacture of pot-boilers. 
If it does, then he is steadily perfecting himself where many writ- 
ers are merely wasting their time. George Borrow was such a man, 
and his patient elaboration of English criminal cases is not known 
to have dulled his pen. But the casual reader, the taster of letters, 
does not always know this. The “works” of Morley, in the expen- 
sive and premature Haverford edition, if opened severally and at 
the wrong places, can put their author under a cloud of bias. What 
are the novels of Gissing compared with The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft and By the Ionian Sea? What are Morley’s poems 
and Tales from a Roll-top Desk compared with the early chapters 
of Thunder on the Left, with Inward Ho! and the flower of his es- 
says? 

As an essayist he is still far more popular than any American 
in his field. Where other collections sell in the hundreds, his reach 
the fortunate goal of thousands. Yet it was not essays that opened 
the way for a national appreciation. His first and firmest admirers 
were won through the charm and originality of Parnassus on 
Wheels and The Haunted Bookshop. Both had champions. People 
took them up. Why not? Morley is the born bibliophile, and all 
the affection and kindling of a young man in the pursuit of reading 
he poured into these boyishly ebullient novels. In them he might 
pass for a modern Richard de Bury. They are Morley, Jr., at his 
best; and writing conjugal with the very handling of books. 

That was at the turn of the twenties, with the wine of Oxford 
still in his veins, and the philosopher as yet a little boy. Succeeding 
to the business of columnist he indulged, as he still indulges, his de- 
light in literary discovery and experience. It was here that he be- 
came the writer’s writer and spokesman in behalf of neglected or 
undiscovered genius. For years he labored valiantly to promote 
the popularity of Conrad, William McFee, H. M. Tomlinson, C. E. 
Montague, and many others. There was nothing personal in it. He 
did the same thing for Whitman, O. Henry, De Quincey, Lamb, 
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and Keats. His loves and advocacies were multitude. One strained 
them through the mind like beans in a sieve. Enthusiasm became 
a disease. If it was not for men and books it was for places; if it 
was not for places, it was for talk and friendship. A series of vol- 
umes testify to the period: Shandygaff, Mince Pie, Pipefuls, Trav- 
els in Philadelphia, Plum Pudding, Religio Journalistici, The Pow- 
der of Sympathy. With them Puck did not die; but the philosopher 
went into long trousers. 

It was Where the Blue Begins, published in 1923, that brought 
him numerically his first popular success. As a novel it combines a 
curious array of elemental and spiritual ideas. People have ob- 
jected to its canine symbolism, but that is of secondary importance. 
The important thing was in the proof clearly that Morley had at- 
tained the dimensions of a novelist. Roger Mifflin (of Parnassus) 
amounted to character, but Mr. Gissing became at once a real per- 
son. He was a singular emancipate, a fellow of universal appeal, the 
ghost of our waking selves living out the adventures in freedom the 
very thought of which we all but stifle. After that, in 1926, came 
Thunder on the Left, which critics and readers alike laid imme- 
diately upon the altars of discussion. In part its popularity and 
success—over the number who dispraised it—rode on the sales of 
Where the Blue Begins. Yet it was, and is, a deeply more signifi- 
cant book. Its early chapters and the handling of the children are 
superb. As a story it outruns itself: something, it may be, beyond 
the author’s own understanding; but the mechanics are sound, and 
the grasp, the theater, of it argues only the pen of a craftsman. 
Pages of its prose, lucid and punctual but rarely overfine, are the 
essence of good writing. Here is a page of description toward the 
end: 

Joyce lay in a trance of weariness. A nervous tremolo shivered up and 
down from her knees to her stomach; her spirit seemed lost and dragged under 
into the strange circling life of the body, stubborn as that of a tree, that goes 
on regardless of the mind. I don’t care, she thought, I’m glad I’m alive. She 
was too inert to close her hot eyes or turn over into the pillow to shut out 
sounds from her sharpened ears. She heard George’s step on the garden path, 
Phyllis come downstairs and go to the kitchen. Beneath everything else was 
the obbligato of the house itself; twinges of loose timbers, the gurgle and 
rush of plumbing, creak of beds, murmuring voices, soft shut of doors. Tena- 
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cious life reluctantly yielding itself to oblivion. Then into this fading reces- 
sional came the low sough in the pines, the slackening volleys of the crickets 
like a besieging army that had withdrawn its troops. And the far-away cry of 
a train. She imagined it, trailing panes of golden light along the shore, or per- 
haps darkly curtained sleeping cars partitioned into narrow kennels where 
mysterious people lay alone: and the bursting silver plume of its whistle, spirt- 
ing into the cool night, tearing a jagged rent in silence, shaking the whole mem- 
brane of elastic air that enveloped them all, a vibration that came undulating 
over the glittering bay, over the lonely beaches, trembled beside her and went 
throbbing away. .... She hadn’t been down to the beach yet, past the roll- 
ing dunes that gave her childhood a first sense of fatal solitude. She tried to 
remember how that shore looked: wideness, sharp air, the exact curved triangle 
of sails leaning into unseen sweetness of breeze, steep slides of sand over- 
tufted above by toppling clumps of grass. If one could escape down there and 
go bathing in moonlight; come back cleansed, triumphant. 


With the tightening of his mood to that novel, what must have 
been a by-product at the time developed into a book of still better 
coin. I mean, of course, The Romany Stain. A slice of this was 
written on a long sojourn in France; and looking through the files 
of the Saturday Review of Literature I recall again the exquisite 
pleasure so many of these papers gave me as they were printed 
from week to week. Some of them belong, surely, in the company 
of noble letters, American or British. The highest praise I can 
summon now is that they should be read again. There’s a page on 
“Julie” that will show you what I mean: 


This is Julie’s afternoon off [he wrote]. At three o’clock the old coach- 
man, with curly white moustaches, clicks the latch of the garden gate. Julie 
is ready, in her best black apron and black felt slippers. Her mysterious little 
packages, treasures accumulated during the past four weeks, are handed up to 
Monsieur Lecellier with the warning that they are bien fragiles. A hat that 
Titania has given her; some bits of barley sugar and a baby’s dress—for the 
children of her six nephews who own a fishing smack in common; the chintz- 
covered bottom of a broken trunk tray that has greatly taken her fancy, and 
the elephant teapot (with his trunk for spout) that Monsieur and Madame 
brought her from Paris. These, and other small increments, she asks me to 
inspect, so that I may be assured nothing is exported that does not belong to 
her. I have tried to persuade Julie it is not necessary to ask our permission 
every time she wants to eat anything. Accustomed to the manners of American 
servants, the first time Julie asked if I would permit her to take “a morsel of 
bread with some butter,” I thought it was irony. But far from it. Julie cannot 
eat or drink with relish until she has had specific assent from above for every 
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item. She used to bring her plate into the dining room, asking me to put her 
food on it for her. But I suppose we have debauched her by our constant cry, 
“Toujours, Julie, vous prendrez tout ce qwil vous faut.” 

The hat that Julie is taking with her will go, presumably, to one of her 
grandnieces; for Julie, when she wears anything on her head, carries the white 
linen coiffe of the region. The elephant teapot, I surmise, will lead a carefully 
guarded life. “Voici, Julie,” said Monsieur and Madame, “c’est un peu sym- 
bolique, cela servira pour vous faire penser de la famille américane qui était 
comme un éléphant sur vos mains.” But it is always dangerous to touch the 
sentimental note with Julie, to hint at possible partings. With sudden wetness 
in her fierce blue eyes she vows that she would not dream of using her elephant 
teapot. “It’s sacred,” she says. “It’s going in a little corner that I know of.” 
To ease the moment one has rapid recourse to stratagem. “Dans les soirs 
d’hiver, Julie, vous pourrez prendre votre tilleul dans Véléphant.” Julie knows 
that when ¢élleul is mentioned it is the signal for a laugh. Tilleul, a kind of tea 
made of lime leaves, is her favourite infusion. It smells and tastes like a frag- 
rant hayloft in summer, and she recommends it for every bodily weakness. 
Monsieur, however, mocks himself of it. Never mind, she says; in fifteen years 
you will be glad to have recourse to that good filled. 

To me there is little case that one can make for Morley’s po- 
etry. The great proportion of it is casual and written by a younger 
man. Sentiment, which I have said is nascent so often between his 
prose paragraphs, in his verse becomes the usurper. You may de- 
tect some merit in Parsons’ Pleasure, but little in the volumes which 
preceded. Yet of the blank verse in Toulemonde and the stream of 
Translations from the Chinese one can speak with a stouter heart. 
For a number of years, pursuing every writer’s search for solitude, 
Christopher Morley has repaired at unknown hours to a small room 
in a downtown building of New York, overlooking Brooklyn 
Bridge. There, he avers, he has “fought with words.” Impressions 
of the scene are distributed in his writing: George, in Thunder on 
the Left is quick to mention it. ‘See those tall lance-headed open- 
ings (he says) in the piers of the Bridge? Did you ever notice they 
look just like great cathedral windows? And that pearl-blue light 
hanging over them, better than any stained glass.’’ He has some- 
thing in Toulemonde about the room itself. 

I saw the little room, the dusty table, 

The ashtray with its dump of burned tobacco, 

And in the corner, underneath the desk, 

The old galoshes that he never wears; 
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The littered papers, and the empty glass 
Still moistured with a sweet illicit vapor— 
He can’t have been gone long. 


In the category of verse one should add Translations from the 
Chinese. These brief oraculars, a kind of potted wisdom in the 
mouth of the Old Mandarin, are often wickedly wise. I doubt if 
they are popular, for they resemble in form the detritus at the foot 
of notebooks and on the diagonals of envelopes. It is not certain 
that they did not originate there. Free verse is humble. Yet they 
are testament to the real Morley, sometimes, almost as the very 
sound of his voice. 

Morley’s interest in the stage reaches back a number of years. 
A book of one-act plays, issued in 1924, contains several curtain 
raisers which are frequently performed by amateurs throughout 
the country. Both Pleased to Meet You and Where the Blue Be- 
gins have been dramatized by their author, though neither, as per- 
formed in Boston and Hoboken, attained any extraordinary suc- 
cess. Nothing that I have yet read leads me to believe that Morley 
can write for the stage with individual flair. He has at best a lean- 
ing. What of that? One man can’t run the whole gamut of letters. 
Melville had a leaning for poetry, but it was bad poetry. Mr. Gals- 
worthy publishes a book of verse, but the world keeps still about 
it. Yet Morley’s devotion io the stage has not stopped with the 
playwright. It is now a year since the beginning of his adventure as 
a producer in Hoboken, of which the Saturday Evening Post ina 
July number printed his own engaging account. The electric suc- 
cess of After Dark has occupied a great deal of his time. Not long 
ago there was dropped anonymously on his desk the following 
quatrain, in general parody of something of his own: 

Here lies Mr. Morley, 

That opulent Spleen, 

Who gave After Dark 

What was meant for The Green. 

In any word of him you keep stumbling over the man. He is 
hard to dissociate. He is, after all, the kind of writer that we do 
“affectionately absorb.”” So many authors leave us no impression of 
themselves. Without ever seeing Morley, you have him bottled in 
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any of his books. He remains in all his prose the type of essayist 
defined in Dreamthorp. His emotions, ardor, anger, sympathy; his 
eagerness, still unspoiled I swear; the love of living, his great 
friendships; the salty worship of autumnal France, a map of Lon- 
don, a soul uncured, or the towers of New York; evidences of these 
traits lie sifted across his paper. He will still talk of Oxford, where 
he was once (at New College) a Rhodes scholar. He knows that 
‘on this moment hangs eternity.”” What is it he has said? “Beauty 
lies not in ourselves merely, but in some hidden congruence be- 
tween our lovelier perceptions and the actual lineaments of the 
world.” The names and identities of his purely journalistic days 
persist to this hour. I like that in him; most of us are too quick to 
slough off the barnacles of our own clinging. You will still find ref- 
erence to John Mistletoe, the Urchin, Titania, the Caliph (A. Ed- 
ward Newton), the Old Mandarin, the Microcosm, the Three 
Hours for Lunch Club, Mr. Gissing, Kathleen, Dame Quickly, 
Toulemonde, and other familiars. His punning, unhappily beyond 
his personal control, is often very bad. But there have been good 
ones, such as calling Herbert Gorman the “Bitter Herb,” or breath- 
ing a title for was it The Twilight of the American Mind? It was 
he, I think, who called it The Go-getter Dimmerung. No one has 
ever written him a letter beginning Djer Kris. He has talked with 
everybody; and given a city to be about in, he is the man about it. 
But you will not find him everywhere. Look for him, especially, on 
bridges, in pubs and cafés, on the equivalent of Fleet Street, in the 
dark of bookshops, in railway stations, and along the docks. 
never walks; he permeates. 


He is generous to a degree; and be- 


lieving in one, he is swift to offer encouragement. He has 
deeply, and with a pencil at his hand. He is still young. He was 
born in 18go. 

He is a Croesus for words. Unlike Walt, he does not “merely 


? 


ejaculate.’ 


He is a Croesus, yet he is a spendthrift, too. 


surest when he is guarded. The heritage of the dictionary is some- 
times a dangerous thing, though there are not many who have the 
currency to prove the assertion. Loving all words, and all adjec- 
tives (which he will fashion from all parts of speech), his prose is 


thus susceptible to overflow. It is not impossible that he has out- 
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done Milton; and it is a fact that he has more than occasionally 
outdone himself. So he is surest when he is guarded. I have called 
him a writer’s writer. He is often spoken of as a woman’s writer. 
If this is so, the imagery in his style has much to do with it. Wom- 
en like his essays because they are filled with an unconsciously 
beautiful disorder. He should be able to write for children, yet J 
Know a Secret proved only an attempt. But he can write of them, 
and of Kenneth Grahame no more can be said. 

These are fugitive ideas; still I have said he is evasive. Critics 
measure Kiplings when they die. Dr. Canby has written the only 
adequate estimate of Morley, but even that will need revision. 
Things in motion are not the best subjects for cameras. And Mor- 
ley is robustly of the quick. 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY’ 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


The excess in Christopher Morley is love of living and, by a 
natural transference of interest, every manifestation of intense liv- 
ing in others. His virtues do not spring directly from his own vi- 
tality, for while love of living can make a man fervid, tolerant, ex- 
pansive in his observation, it cannot make him an artist, and may 
(and sometimes does in Morley’s case) result in boisterousness, 
diffusion, overripeness of imagery, ornateness of style. And yet his 
virtues are all magnified, and, in a sense, defined, by this passion- 
ate gusto for experience. 

And love of living as a passion is precisely the quality which 
this mechanical world of the twentieth century most often and 
emphatically lacks. I do not refer to the outcries of the “life is 
hell” school of literary expressionists, who complain that science 
and prosperity have not done away with pain and despair. Yet 
surely not the most confirmed praiser of the present would main- 
tain that we taste, bite, chew, and swallow life with the eagerness 
of the Elizabethan, the heartiness of Dr. Johnson, even with the 


* Published through the courtesy of Dr. Canby. The Complete essay is included 
in American Estimates, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1929. 
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delight of Charles Lamb. It is significant that men no longer weep 
when they rejoice, nor find in their poetry the eloquence of a 
Wordsworth to express the intensity of their sensations: 
. . . . I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. 

I do not mean to describe Christopher Morley as a man born 
out of his time. He can be as modern as Joyce when his percep- 
tions are on the alert, although his pose of an ancient hearty (of 
which the heartiness is no pose) may deceive the uninitiate. Yet 
in this respect of vital enthusiasm he inherits a faculty biologically 
conditioned out of most of our writing race. 

I write in memory of personal contacts—the mirth of the man, 
his capacity for mighty friendships, his wide-ranging curiosity, his 
red-faced indignations, his tireless enthusiasms—never measured 
nor repressed—for beauty of action, or word, or tower rising in the 
sunset sky of New York. But the tide of his abundant life flows 
through his work where all may feel it. Sometimes it is like the tide 
of his own beloved harbor of New York, encumbered with flotsam 
and jetsam, the scums and the derelicts of emotion, where he sees 
more beauty or humor than the most charitable can allow, yet the 
insweep from the greater ocean is always pulsing beneath. Even in 
his lesser though much-loved volumes, like The Haunted Book 
Shop, the love of books gets such a transmutation into words as it 
would be hard to find elsewhere; and in his trivialities—for like all 
literary journalists, Morley will be trivial rather than not write at 
all—there is a sparkle of electric current along the wires of conven- 
tional plots which half redeems the artifice. But in the work that 
is really his own, in which meditation has ripened the fruits of liv- 
ing—in some of his poetry, but most of all in the prose of his Jn- 
ward Ho! and in the narrative of Thunder on the Left, there is a 
beauty, grave yet vibrant, when his excess pours into the sufficient 
tranquillity of art. 


But women he knows with a deeper intuition and more power 
of objective realization. He does not, I think, know much about 
many women, but those that he takes into his imagination come 
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there whole and with both spirit and flesh about them. Dead wom- 
en—dead for him because the love of life has gone out of them or 
is inhibited—he neither likes nor understands; but if, as with 
Phyllis in Thunder on the Left, they are all too human in body and 
still vital in soul, then he has perceptions, transmissible into lan- 
guage, which are better than all the analyses in the world. Like all 
males who love experience, he is afraid of them (as of no man), 
and, indeed, to understand and to sympathize one has to be a little 
afraid. The familiarity of the ruthless psychologist sees too much 
for synthesis. Indeed, as a creative artist, busy with flesh and 
blood rather than with meditation, Morley’s future would seem to 
concern itself with women and men caught by their own rich im- 
pulses in the web of circumstance and struggling like George and 
Joyce and Phyllis, not against each other, but toward the inner 
light. And it is because he loves life so manifested as well as the 
joy of living, that Morley is an artist. 








RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
REWEY BELLE INGLIS 


A pronounced fashion in educational papers nowadays seems to 
be to point out all the weaknesses and failings of whatever element 
of the educational world is under discussion. So common is this 
habit that after a few hours’ reading of articles on education one is 
often depressed at the “dusty answer” which our youth must be get- 
ting to the questions of life from the mechanized or uncharted or im- 
practical or stereotyped or overemotionalized or deadening condi- 
tions under which they are apparently being taught. Many of these 
articles resemble the testimonials in the patent medicine advertise- 
ment. The horrible symptoms are followed by details of the use of 
Dr. Blank’s project, or Dr. Star’s reading method, or Dr. Asterisk’s 
objective measurement of improvement, which results in complete 
cure; but often, especially if the writer is a research man, not even 
that consoling conclusion is offered. We are left without solace to 
worry over our ill health. 

*President’s Address at National Council of Teachers of English Convention, 
Kansas City, November 29, 1929. 
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Now the National Council of Teachers of English has chosen 
the Thanksgiving holiday for its annual convention. Is Thanksgiv- 
ing a time to meditate upon our ill health alone? Our conferences 
and section-meetings will give us opportunity to exchange notes on 
our symptoms and cures with the avidity of sanitarium inmates. 
Should we not set aside a few moments of this general session of our 
organization to consider in a true spirit of thanksgiving those evi- 
dences of growing health and vigor whereof we may be proud? Yet, 
we must not overindulge in self-gratulation lest too speedy retribu- 
tion of indigestion follow. 

It was almost exactly three hundred years ago that Anne Brad- 
street came to America—a pioneer woman to a pioneer land. She 
endured the hardships and privations of the rough frontier country. 
She found time in the demands of caring for eight children to write 
poetry, daring to cross the firmly grounded prejudice against “fe- 
male wits.” 

If what I do prove well, it won’t advance, 

They'll say it’s stolen, or else it was by chance. 
Anne found no inspiration for her poetic flow in the harsh wilderness 
about her, but fled in her imagination to the smooth hedgerows and 
close-cropt lawns of England. Yet her voice was mighty in signif- 
icance. Poetry from a land which through centuries of existence had 
known only great silence! Three hundred years are but as a day in 
the world’s total life. The dawning and the morning of that day 
have brought rich gifts to us who are living in its high noon. 

It was almost exactly two hundred years after Anne Brad- 
street’s arrival that her great-grandson, several generations re- 
moved, Oliver Wendell Holmes, was graduated from Harvard with 
the famous class of 1829. It was just a few years past the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of Anne’s poems to the aston- 
ishment of London that her famous descendant was describing the 
Brahmin caste of New England in the At/antic Monthly. Two hun- 
dred years from silence to sophistication! 

But the year 1829, which graduated such notable Brahmins, 
marked also the triumph of Andrew Jackson over the New England 
Adams. It was temporarily the triumph of crudity over culture, of 
ruggedness over refinement, of the frontier over the forum. In that 
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year the only two states west of the Mississippi were Louisiana and 
Missouri. The spot where we are now standing, advertised by our 
hosts as the geographical center of the nation, was, just one hundred 
years ago, the finger of these United States of America pointing 
farthest toward the sunset. I am not familiar with details of the 
early history of Kansas City, but I would wager that had we met 
here one hundred years ago, we should have found a meager scatter- 
ing of general stores, saloons, and frame dwellings of no architec- 
tural pretentions. The combined libraries of all the citizens would 
probably have been put to shame beside the private ownings of 
many of our high-school seniors today, and an English teacher on 
the street would have been as great a curiosity as an Indian in a 
blanket to our modern eyes. In the year 1829 our nation was poised 
halfway between the polished and the primitive. 

And what has the last century brought us educationally? Ap- 
parently what the lungs of the ten-year-old bring to the toy balloon 
—an inflation at first prodigious, then incredible, and finally terrify- 
ing lest it violate some hidden law of strain and burst before our 
eyes. As we survey the approaching hordes of children and young 
people attacking our school system from two to twenty-two we feel 
like the Northern woman in the Ozarks who witnessed the moving of 
an ant colony, described in the last July Atlantic. Down the moun- 
tain side the millions of ants poured like a stream of molasses and 
the astounded woman saw them, undeflected by her front gate, 
swarm up and over her house, as Napoleon’s troops swarmed up 
and over the Alps. But the resulting actions of the woman in the 
Ozarks and of us teachers of English present a striking contrast. 
She closed up her doors and windows and poured boiling water on 
the intruders on her front porch. We, on the other hand, throw open 
our doors and windows and pour out lessons which are supposed to 
contain invigorating warmth, but which, alas, sometimes chill in- 
stead. 

But whatever the effect, they must all take our lessons. Not one 
little black ant escapes us. The early nineteenth-century mother 
numbered her children by tens; the early twentieth-century English 
teacher numbers hers by hundreds. In both cases the blessing has its 
doubtful aspects, as we can all testify, but on Thanksgiving Day, 
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and even the day after, can we not rejoice briefly at the blessing of 
great numbers? Better, perhaps, a staggering load than an empty 
sack. 

Then equipment. Talk not only of the romantic beauty of a 
medieval castle looming against a sunset, or a ruined abbey in the 
moonlight. Drive with me on a paved road through eighty miles of 
forest toward the Canadian border till we come to rolling plains torn 
asunder by great open-pit mines. What is that giant silhouette 
against a vast expanse of sky, magnificent in contour, dominating 
the little serf-like buildings clustered about it? A castle? A cathe- 
dral? No. A high school. Town after town shows this miracle in 
parts of our country where wealth and a barren plain have come to- 
gether; where educational imagination has outrun the traditional 
building growth of a town. This romance is not of Europe. It is of 
America, and our Thanksgiving turkey should taste just a bit sweet- 
er because of it. 

Then what of books, the fodder of our English classes? If many 
of our backwoods communities seem painfully ill-supplied and even 
some of our most progressive centers are spending more on cos- 
metics and chewing gum than on books, let us not forget that Time 
has been and still will be the great giver. The glorious Widener Li- 
brary in Cambridge traces its genealogy back to the 260 books be- 
stowed by John Harvard in 1638. It was just about two hundred 
years ago that Yale received its first noteworthy bequest of 1,000 
volumes, “‘the finest collections ever gotten together in America,”’ so 
say the chronicles. Today its match in numbers may be found in 
many an insignificant school, and accepted as a matter of course. It 
was also about 200 years ago that Benjamin Franklin started the 
first circulating library in Philadelphia, but not until 110 years ago 
that that city again led the way with the establishment of a free li- 
brary for apprentices, and well within the last century, 1854, before 
Boston headed the list of cities establishing free libraries on a large 
scale. But now even the humblest Main Street without a library pro- 
portionate to its size is a byword and a hissing to its neighbors. 

But these movements, with the possible exception of the last, 
have gone on without much direct intervention on the part of us 
English teachers. What cause for thankfulness at our own achieve- 
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ments do we have? Are we better than we used to be? Who knows? 
Sarah Kemble Knight, intrepid traveler and delightful diarist of the 
early seventeenth century, was reputed to be an excellent teacher of 
composition, yet she had none of Dr. Blank’s, Dr. Star’s, and Dr. 
Asterisk’s panaceas for poor teaching. Her assets were experi- 
ence with life, keen observation, and a lively pen of her own. One 
can scarcely go bankrupt with those. Individuals are hard to 
gauge. Doubtless the two hundred years since her death have pro- 
duced many better, many worse than Mrs. Knight. But general re- 
sults leave a few landmarks. We can laugh heartily at Mark Twain’s 
description of the commencement essay of the mid-century, recog- 
nizing its mournful moralizings as being obsolete like the young 
lady’s dress. We are aware of the genuine, natural tone of the mod- 
ern child’s letter as opposed to the copy-book phrases found in the 
family heirlooms. We can gain a certain satisfaction from the vast 
expenditure of printer’s ink upon the journalistic and “creative” 
efforts of our students, an expenditure which, though contributing 
little to the sum of human knowledge, at least breeds in the youthful 
mind a feeling of the worth-whileness of manipulating words. 

In grammar we still come to blows among ourselves over how 
much and how, but at least in class we do not call on each student in 
turn to recite a given rule unto the twentieth time, nor do we have 
them parse every sentence in the first book of Paradise Lost, both of 
which methods have been fairly common within the experience of 
living man. We have made sincere attempts to find economical ways 
of teaching mechanical matters that there may be more time for lib- 
eration of the spirit without entirely sacrificing them. We have 
brought boys and girls into closer contacts with books and maga- 
zines, and have taught with greater intelligence the actual process of 
reading. Yes, we have made a few strides. Surely we can choose a 
rich dessert to top off our Thanksgiving dinner without suffering 
from too great complacency. 

For even as we swallow the last mouthful the law of compensa- 
tion begins to operate. After temporary satisfactions come new hun- 
gers. With greater strength comes greater responsibility. America 
has passed through three great periods as far as our immediate prob- 
lems are concerned: first, the aeons of silence before the coming of 
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the white man; second, the two slow centuries of the gradual trans- 
planting of Old-World culture with its modification as it came up 
against those great silences; third, the accelerated century of ex- 
pansion with its picturesque contrasts and rapidly shifting vistas. 
Now we have entered upon a fourth period of professionalization, 
when our attention can be given to the deepening and broadening of 
our channels rather than the mere extension of their length across 
the continent. 

Nineteen years ago the National Council came into being and 
things have been happening ever since with the increasing speed of a 
geometric progression. What an infinitesimal period is this nineteen 
years compared with the one hundred, the two hundred, and the 
aeons behind us. As an organization we are still a minor, under 
twenty-one, perhaps displaying the vagaries and inconsistencies of 
the adolescent. We have been accused of not knowing our own ob- 
jectives. We have, indeed, seen through a glass darkly. Yet when 
one of our number a few years ago cleared a space in the glass and 
showed us the composite of our own mind, we recoiled at the horrid 
image and violently repudiated our own prenouncement that spell- 
ing was our most important objective. 

We have wrangled unconscionably over “Fluency First” and 
“Accuracy First,” even though it seemed evident that Tabitha 
Timid needed a dose out of the ‘Fluency First” bottle while Harry 
Heedless needed one out of the “Accuracy First” bottle, and that 
rather than rap either one on the head with the spoon a la Mrs. 
Squeers, we might better put both on a good steady milk diet of ' 
“Purposeful Thinking.” 

We have examined examinations from college entrance to ob- 
jective tests, with minutest scrutiny and occasional contumely. Our 
individual views range all the way from the necessity of a brief ex- 
amination at the beginning of each class period to the total abolish- 
ment of any form of examination. Perhaps our only points of real 
discovery so far are that there is nothing sacrosanct about an exami- 
nation, and that we know as little about making them as some of our 
dullards know about answering them. But we are learning. 

Then standards of usage come in for their share of dispute. 

What are fixities and what fluidities in our language? In 1722 Jona- } 
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than Swift’s letter to the Earl of Oxford proposing the establishment 
of a language academy contained this sentence: “But what I have 
most at heart is that some method should be thought on for ascer- 
taining and fixing our language forever after such alterations are 
made in it as shall be thought requisite.”” He fears that “about two 
hundred years hence some painful compiler who will be at the trou- 
ble of studying old language” may discover the chief events of the 
reign of Queen Anne, but that ‘“‘the particular account of the great 
things done under your ministry . . . . will probably be dropped 
on account of the antiquated style and manner they are delivered 
in.” The academy was not established and the two hundred years 
have passed, yet Swift can still be understood even in the nursery, 
and the worthy dean could peruse the editorials in our dailies with 
comparative ease, though the sports page might indeed give him 
pause. But Swift’s prophecy might have come true if some had had 
their way. Close to the expiration of those two hundred years, in the 
first part of our present century, a group of zealots attempted the 
opposite of Swift’s proposal. Instead of fixing the language as it was, 
they proposed wrenching it by violence, and the spelling reformers 
occupied prominent places in our newspapers and periodicals until 
the World War gave us something more disturbing to think about. 
Strange the fluctuations and the inertias of a language. Like a gla- 
cier it will not be stopped; neither will it be hurried. 

Our English Council has of recent years given great considera- 
tion to linguistics. Debate has waxed warm and newspaper head- 
lines have distorted intended meanings, but our stand as a group has 
been neither that of Swift nor the spelling reformers, but instead a 
wise recognition of conditions that exist, a study of the past as an aid 
to judgment on the present, and a wholesome readjustment to the 
shiftings which time inevitably brings. 

This year the dominant note in our harmony (let us hope that it 
proves that rather than a discord) is the extension and enrichment 
of the pupils’ contacts with books. This is not a new note. It has 
been heard before, but each time it strikes our ear with varying over- 
tones. Books roll in upon us much faster than new language forms, 
and a reading list shows its wrinkles and gray hairs early. With our 
new Council list on the way to completion this spring, it is fitting 
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that we give special consideration to the place of books in our Eng- 
lish curriculum, to the extension and improvement of our library 
service, and to our methods of bringing both enjoyment and evalua- 
tion into our classrooms without letting them slay each other. The 
tremendous multiplication of books and magazines during our last 
century has made our problem of today not so much getting pupils 
to read (though individual communities and individual pupils still 
offer that problem) as getting them to read cheerfully and joyfully 
the meritorious instead of the meretricious books. To do this we 
must use the methods of the physicians, who do not shout anathemas 
at the bad germs like witch doctors but introduce armies of good 
germs to devour the bad germs. So must we introduce armies of 
good books and magazines to devour the bad books and magazines. 

The National Council has during the last few years taken im- 
portant steps in uniting teachers of English, not only in all parts of 
the country but all along the educational levels. Originally the or- 
ganization was largely confined to secondary-school interests, and 
so remained for more than the first decade of its existence. As the 
initial impetus to the formation of the Council had been reaction 
against the domination of college-entrance requirements over the 
procedures of the secondary school, it was natural that the college 
teachers should have been meagerly represented in its number, and 
that the training of college students should have been granted little 
consideration in its programs. Not that the college professor was 
absent from the roll. Some of the staunch supporters of the Council 
from the very beginning were the college men, but usually their in- 
terest represented the paternal fostering of better secondary-school 
methods rather than the welding together of the college people them- 
selves. Gradually, however, the feeling grew that a National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English could never truly live up to its name until 
its ties with the Modern Language Association and the immediate 
interests of college teachers were made stronger. During the previ- 
ous administration these affiliations were brought to a head in the 
reports of the college committees on standards of graduate work and 
on language research. The College Edition of the English Journal 
was launched, and has proved its value in giving voice to the inter- 
ests of the college group. Thus a wider field of influence for the 
Council had been definitely established. 
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During the last year extension of National Council strength has 
taken the opposite direction into the elementary field. Realizing 
that many of the most potent effects upon the English of our school 
children have been produced before the junior high school age, we 
have organized a new Committee on Elementary English which is 
making its début at this convention. The Elementary English Re- 
view has been made an official organ of the Council along with the 
English Journal, which has faithfully represented us for so many 
years. Thus, considering the College Edition of the Journal as a sep- 
arate entity, we now have three tongues with which to speak to 
teachers throughout the country. 

Our next problem is to increase the number of ears which will 
hearken to those tongues. Unfortunately, we are as yet reaching too 
small a proportion of the persons who are doing the actual teaching 
of English. The youth and temporary status of the vast majority of 
teachers in the small communities have much to do with this; and in 
the larger systems, where teachers are more permanent, a single 
school subscription often serves as a blanket certification of profes- 
sional interest, even though it may lie unthumbed in the file. One of 
our big Council needs is a greater advertising of our organization. 
But our inherent dispositions make this hard. English teachers as a 
whole are not advertisers or go-getters. There is more of the Charles 
Lamb than the Mary Lyon in our natures. Our training in the hu- 
manities makes us either shudder or smile at the blatant half-truths 
of the born advertiser. But in the interest of our united needs we 
shall have to swallow our conservatism though it choke us, and out- 
line a consistent and continuous policy of making our name known 
in order to make our principles operative. I wonder, for instance, 
how many ordinary everyday persons in the United States have 
heard of our National Council compared with those who have heard 
of the American Medical Association. Perhaps that is not a fair 
comparison, for we are only one branch of the great teaching body. 
Let us say then, the tuberculosis experts and the nerve specialists. 
Yet linguistic and reading health, as well as bodily health, ought to 
be vital to a great nation. 

Another consideration is our relations with our brother organi- 
zations, the National Association of Teachers of Speech and the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Journalism. The past shows some 
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records of irritations which may well be wiped out. Lines of de- 
markation between our three groups are doubtless necessary for the 
best interests of all of us. We can say with Robert Frost’s neighbor, 
“Good fences make good neighbors,” but we can also say with the 
poet himself, “Something there is that doesn’t love a wall,” especial- 
ly if that wall grows so high that we can’t grin across with a friendly 
““How goes it?” We cannot escape the responsibilities of speech be- 
cause another organization bears the main burden. Two horses pull- 
ing together move a bigger load than one, but woe to the wagon when 
one pulls east and the other pulls west. Our brothers of the facile 
pens may occasionally jar us, but we must not forget that they daily 
serve and often delight us. The extended palm will do us both more 
good than the extended fist. 

Crystal-gazing into the future may be classed as a light occupa- 
tion, but it has its values. What will determine the slants taken by 
English-teaching in the future? The problem of the relation be- 
tween teaching and research will be with us, perhaps with increasing 
acuteness. This is without question the great age of research. Itisa 
question whether the age is one of great personal teaching, great in 
the sense of powerful. Of course contemporaries have a way of 
seeming anemic beside the giants of the past. But our educational 
institutions have confused issues by trying to make the same person 
a specialist in both fields. Only a genius can be that. The great mi- 
crobe hunters have seldom been conspicuous for their ‘“‘bedside 
manner,” but this personal quality has helped many a child through 
the whooping-cough and measles. On the other hand, say over to 
yourself the names of the really great teachers of history or your 
own experience. Did they spend hours humped over correlations? 
Many of the antagonisms between the two fields could be saved if 
each were given due place and recognition, and persons fitted by na- 
ture and disposition for the one were not forced into the other. Let 
us hope, then, that the future may find teachers and researchers 
working independently, yet harmoniously with mutual respect and 
mutual service—like wholesalers and retailers, say. Perhaps we 
may even need the traveling salesman to display and interpret the 
wares of the researcher to the teacher. I look forward to the day 
when the National Council may realize its dream of a great bureau 
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for research in English, where our microbe-hunters may isolate the 
germ of ignorance; but I hope to see beside it another great bureau 
to which the loneliest teacher in her prairie town can send for help 
on those problems which loom so large to her. 

There is something else I want to see come out of the future. It 
is not a thing on which concerted action of the Council can be 
brought to bear; it must be an individual contribution. I mention it 
because I feel it to be a contribution that the world needs in order to 
understand us. It is a full-length portrait in fiction of a modern 
school-teacher. It has never to my knowledge been done. School- 
teachers there have been in stories, but either caricatured as cross- 
patches or sentimentalized as uplifting influences upon a devoted 
following. That is not what we need. We must be shown as real per- 
sons against a highly specialized environment. The Hoosier School- 
master did it to a certain extent for an age that is past. No book has 
done it for our present age. I want to see this teacher changing, grow- 
ing, hating life, loving it, struggling with it, and either downing it or 





being downed by it, I care not which provided the picture is con- 
vincing. What I want is a cross between Arrowsmith and The Old 
Wives’ Tale. We cannot engage Sinclair Lewis to do the job, for he 
might treat us as he did the clergy, and Arnold Bennett is too remote 
from our background. It must be written by a teacher, I believe, to 
bear the stamp of reality. We are teachers of writing, yet how little 
we write. Must we, then, go undepicted forever because no one 
among us will show us as we are to a reading public which scarcely 
knows us? I throw down the challenge. Will nobody take it up? 
But whatever the ultimate future holds for us, our immediate 
future for at least two days is pretty clearly mapped out. May they 
be two days of thought transfusions which will give us new vitality 
in the time of our scattering to think, to work, to serve, to grow, to 
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THE STUFF OF POETRY 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


I make no pretense of contributing to the subject of poetics. 
Those readers who are curious to know what a poem is and what 
happens when we read a poem (and both demand very difficult and 
involved explanations), should consult Professor A. C. Bradley’s 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry (the first lecture), Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s The Theory of Poetry, and (more difficult) Mr. I. 
A. Richard’s Principles of Literary Criticism. 

These three critics are by no means in entire agreement, but 
they would all admit that a poem (when it is not considered simply 
as a succession of experiences in a reader’s mind) is not what is 
called “‘a subject” treated in a certain way, is not, on the one hand, 
“meaning,” and on the other hand, “form.” The poem is there in 
the actual words, and in the words arranged only in the order the 
poet gave them. These words are both sounds and symbols. They 
affect the reader’s mind through his ear. The rhythm, the cadence, 
the chime, and clash of the vowels, the various antics of the conso- 
nants, all these have their place, and good poets know all about 
them. So much for the words as sounds. 

To say the words are symbols (all words are symbols) means 
something more than that they have meanings which may be looked 
up in a dictionary. Words have a certain power of evocation, the 
result of association. They have, shall we say, undertones and 
overtones of meaning, not to be found in the dictionaries. Poetry 
makes great play with this power of evocation, with the suggestive- 
ness of words. One word—“home,” “star,” “sea,” and so forth 
will light up a whole line. Furt 
images, and in good poetry these images are very subtle and beau- 
tiful. 

Now the way to enjoy poetry is to open wide the mind, and let 
the words play upon it. Naturally, attention is necessary, but it is 
better if it is an easy, unstrained kind of attention, that of a man 
sitting down to listen to some music he knows he will enjoy, or to 


urther, the words are combined to create 
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hear the talk of an old friend who is always amusing, rather than 
that of a man who is about to perform one of his first surgical op- 
erations. Poetry is, first of ail, great fun. It will come to mean 
more than that, but if it is never that, it is nothing. Does this imply 
that it must not be analyzed? It does not. After a poem has been 
enjoyed, it can be analyzed to the mind’s content, shred by shred. 
Indeed, there is not enough close analysis of poetry. I should like 
to read, purely for my own good pleasure, a large book that simply 
took ten of Shakespeare’s best sonnets and examined them from 
every possible angle, syllable by syllable if necessary. It is a pity 
that every student of literature does not analyze very closely and 
carefully at least one short poem that he admires. Whence comes 
the magic of 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. . 
A man who listened closely to the music of such passages (notice, 
for example, how the far and the long, claiming the accent and then 
being trailed out by the voice, give a feeling of remoteness, dis- 
tance, lapse of time), and then examined his own mind to see what 
sort of images it formed as he read them, would know more about 
poetry than if he made the usual notes on all the poems that exist. 

What I want to suggest is this, that the stuff of poetry being 

what it is, we shall be well advised to go to one extreme or the 
other, either read it for pleasure with an open, flexible mind or sub- 
ject it to the most searching and subtle analysis of which we are 
capable. Anything in between these two is generally fatal, killing 
enjoyment and not leading to a real knowledge of the subject. And, 
unfortunately, very few persons who teach English or examine on 
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the subject seem to see this. Their method of dealing with poetry is 


equally dreary and ruinous. Either it is based on a false concep- 
tion of the art or on an indifference to it as an art. 

What happens to the schoolboy or the average young student? 
He is asked to paraphrase poems, though it is obvious that poems 
cannot really be paraphrased. I may be told that this is merely an 


exercise and has nothing to do with the appreciation of poetry. In 
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reply, I can only say that its slight value as an exercise is nothing 
compared with the harm it does to poetry itself, or rather, the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward poetry. Then, again, he is asked to com- 
pare the subject of this poem with the subject of that, the treatment 
of this with the treatment of that; and the one thing he cannot do 
is to reply that no such comparison is possible or, if possible, of the 
least value. Then he is asked to dig out of their contexts metaphors 
and similes, just as if they were jewels stuck in putty, and is further 
requested to talk about them as if it were all a cut-and-dried affair, 
mere ingenuity. The questions run like this: ““Why does a poet de- 
scribe his verses as a rainbow stretched over the sky?” “To what 
does the poet compare his past life, and why?” Only to think of 
such questions is to remember with glee W. P. Ker’s sardonic 
parody of Wordsworth’s lines “To The Cuckoo”: 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice. 

State the alternative preferred; 

Give reasons for your choice. 

A free sensitive pleasurable reading will allow the poetry to 
work its magical will. A very close analysis, attending to every de- 
tail of rhythm, cadence, vowel and consonant sound, imagery of 
every kind, and all the suggestiveness, the undertones, and over- 
tones, will illuminate the beauty and power of the verse and give a 
student a real knowledge of the poet’s art. But this common meth- 
od of approach, neither one thing nor the other, stifling enjoyment 
and hindering real knowledge, treating a poem as if it were a chest 
of drawers, is deadly, and the sooner we hear the last of it the 
better. 


CAPTURING NATIONAL PRIZES IN ESSAY WORK 
MABEL FRANCES RICE 
Hitch your wagon to a star, 
Keep your seat and there you are 


The old saying with its funny amendment is never more true 
than when applied to training children in essay-work. 
During the last few years I have been told frequently, “You 
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are so lucky in essay-work! How does it happen that your pupils 
always win the highest prizes in any essay contest in which they 
compete?” The answer may be of interest to other upper-grade 
and English teachers. 

Dorothy Jean Utley, who went to Washington in May, 1926, as 
the guest of the Highway Education Board and was presented to 
President Coolidge, was the second of my pupils to win first na- 
tional honors in an essay contest. Marvel Fairbanks, who in 1923 
won the first national prize in the contest conducted annually by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, was the first. Last No- 
vember another of our girls, Halie Clark, won the Minnesota state 
prize in the Highway contest. Any number of seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils have carried off honors in contests of lesser scope. 

Announcements of essay contests on all possible subjects are 
received by the dozen by principals of schools and teachers of 
English. Some of them provide splendid motivation for English 
work. Since school time will not permit entering many of them, a 
careful selection must be made. There are two questions to be 
considered before entering any contest: Is the subject of sufficient 
importance to warrant spending much time in its study? Are the 
prizes attractive? The first question is of paramount importance. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union holds an annual 
essay contest in which pupils of the junior and senior high schools 
may compete. In 1923 the subject concerned the passing of a light 
wines and beer amendment to the present prohibition law. Each 
year there is a similar topic. The prizes offered by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union are small, but an intensive study of 
this timely subject is sufficient motive for entering the contest. 

The Red River Valley Shows Association, comprising eleven 
counties in Minnesota and several more in North Dakota, sponsors 
an annual essay contest on an agricultural subject, such as “Why 
Should the Red River Valley Go into Diversified Farming?” That 
question and related ones are of such economic importance in the 
Northwest that it is advisable for all junior high-school children to 
make a thorough study of the subject. 

In the present day of heavy and ever increasing motor traffic, 
no question can be of more vital importance to every boy and girl 
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than ‘““My Conduct on Street and Highway.” Moreover, the state 
prize is fifteen dollars and a gold medal, the national prize a trip 
to the national capital with all expenses paid, and a visit to the 
president of the United States! 

Once we decide to enter a contest we fix the highest prize as our 
goal. We “hitch our wagons” firmly. But after the preliminary 
announcement has been made to arouse interest in the contest, the 
prizes are relegated to the background and the subject becomes the 
main issue. Often children lose sight of the material rewards en- 
tirely in their interest in the development of the subject matter. 

Our procedure in the seventh and eighth grades in the Highway 
Education Board safety essay contest is typical of our usual pro- 
cedure in other contests. There are no local awards and the state 
and national prizes seemed very remote, but all thought of prizes 
was lost in the joy of a “‘safety first” campaign. Safety material of 
all kinds—booklets, pamphlets, posters, statistics, graphs—-were 
collected by teachers and children from every conceivable source. 
These sources included the National Safety Council, state highway 
boards, automobile clubs, chambers of commerce in all large cities. 
This material was assigned for reading and discussion. Local and 
state newspapers were secured and an appalling number of acci- 
dent clippings was brought to school daily. During that week 
Gene Stratton Porter was killed in an automobile accident. A boy 
in our town was hurt by a truck. A car filled with picnickers in the 
East was struck by a train. The clippings were all pinned to a bul- 
letin board. It was a ghastly and tragic array which became more 
effective and significant as it grew. 

Each clipping was reviewed briefly in the civics class and 
classified. Highway accidents were listed separately. Each acci- 
dent was analyzed to learn the exact cause of the mishap, the prob- 
able results, and whether or not it might have been prevented. The 
greater number of accidents had been caused by speeding automo- 
biles, riding bicycles on the sidewalk, running rather than walking 
across the street, “hitching” rides, jaywalking, failure to keep to 
the right and observe traffic rules in general. Old people and chil- 
dren suffered most but the greater percentage was children. Most 
of the accidents were clear cases of carelessness. 
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Outside speakers were invited in to talk to the children, one 
from the police department and one from the highway department. 
They presented the subject from the viewpoint of the “law.” 

The children now saw the whole situation from every angle. 
The next question to them was, “What can you do to prevent acci- 
dents?” The following day they were full of suggestions. They 
brought copies of state and county traffic laws, city traffic regula- 
tions, and proceeded to become familiar with them. The Scouts 
brought their Scout Manuals, read the regulations on safety, and 
pledged themselves to obey them. They dramatized the “wrong 
way” and the “right way” of crossing streets. They tagged chil- 
dren and teachers of the school for jaywalking. Each child was 
made to feel a sense of his individual responsibility in preventing 
harm to himself and others. 

The children were soon so full of the subject that any one of 
them could have talked at some length on different phases of 
“safety first” on the highways. Then and then only could they be- 
gin to think of writing an essay on the subject. But before writing 
they must know something of the salesmanship of essays. These 
essays were to be “sold” to various groups of judges. If they were 
to make a favorable impression they must attract at once. Attrac- 
tiveness in an essay was discussed. Models were brought by the 
teacher, read, and discussed in class. The whole group came to the 
conclusion that to “catch the eye” of a judge an essay must have 
an interesting beginning. They studied and illustrated several dif- 
ferent ways of beginning an essay in order to make it attractive. 
They tried the summary beginning, the narrative, the descriptive, 
the striking statement, the quotation, the direct address. The class 
as a whole favored the striking statement, with the quotation a 
close second in favor. The essay which was later to win the first 
national prize began with a combination of the two types. National 
prize-winning essays of former years formed excellent models. 
That children might not unconsciously be tempted to imitate the 
style these models were read but once. The class saw from models 
that clearness and a logical order in development seemed best. 
They decided to organize their whole mass of subject matter into 
outline form as a preliminary step and an assurance of logical 
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order. Each one worked out his own outline. Finally to capture 
completely the favor of the judge they saw the advisability of an 
effective ending. Here again they experimented with summaries, 
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quotations, and striking statements. 


At last the teachers admitted that the children were ready to 
write. The rules of the contest called for a maximum of five hun- 
dred words, but teachers carefully refrained from mentioning the 
fact. The children, full of their subject, wrote long and volumi- 
nously. They wrote during the English period and they took the 
papers home. They wrote again the next day. Many papers num- 
bered more than twelve hundred words when they were given into 
the hands of the teachers. They were returned with one principal 
suggestion, to omit all sentimental and emotional material com- 
monly known as “sob-stuff,” for unfortunately the world—and 
judges—are little moved by the tale of the widow, the orphan, and 
the cripple. Stick to hard facts was the watch word. 

The papers were rewritten. Then began a process of selection 
and elimination. After the second writing the mediocre papers were 
given regular class credit and returned. About twenty of the origi- 
nal sixty papers were chosen. These twenty children were given 


this direction: 


“Cut your papers to five hundred words without losing a single 
worth-while idea.” 

Suggestions were made by the teachers on how to condense 
several sentences into one, and how to make one word convey the 
idea of a sentence. It was a task which called for unusual skill and 
ingenuity on the part of the pupils. After the next rewriting six of 
the most successful papers were selected. All still numbered well 
over six hundred words. The responsibility was then thrown upon 
the individual to make his paper conform to the rules of the contest. 
For the first time in their lives children found themselves measuring 
the thought not only of every sentence but of every word. Occa- 
sionally a minor idea had to be omitted. Dorothy Jean Utley, who 
was later to win the national prize, did the most effective work. Her 
paper was simple, compact. The final draft contained 493 words. 
It did not have a superfluous word, but it was adequate. Probably 
any one of the best six would have won the state prize. 
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Again the salesmanship of the essay was considered. Type- 
written papers seem to have a decided advantage in a contest. 
Since the rules of the contest permit typewritten papers, Dorothy’s 
paper was neatly typed. 

The reason for keeping the required number of words in the 
background is obvious. Ask a child to write a theme of two hun- 
dred words and watch him unobserved. He writes a few sentences 
and stops to count the number of words. He writes two more sen- 
tences, counts the words, writes one more sentence, counts, frowns. 
He goes back and pads what he has already written with a’s, the’s, 
and’s, very’s, losing his subject in a maze of words. But if the 
pupil is first filled full of his subject and then permitted to give 
vent through the medium of the written word to what is in his 
childish mind, he has so much to say that he loses sight of the 
number of words. He has information to discard. It is this training 
in discarding, in throwing out the chaff from the grain which is 
valuable. It is the process which leaves a prize-winning paper at 
the end. 

A project carried on as intensively as this Highway Education 
Board contest has been in our school presents many interesting and 
enticing avenues of work for all the classes of the grade. It offers ab- 
sorbing subject matter for two or three weeks in the one class in 
which it becomes the principal theme of work. One year it was car- 
ried out in our hygiene class, and this year in the community civics 
class. Constant discoveries in the work, special reports, and items 
from the previous day’s newspapers made of the opening exercise 
period in the morning a clearing-house for all safety material. 

Children became interested in the statistics which came up con- 
tinually. One boy who had been particularly industrious in “tag- 
ging” traffic offenders made the interesting discovery that 85 per 
cent of all the children in the school were law-breakers, that they 
jaywalked, played ball in the street, rode bicycles on the side- 
walk, hitched rides, and committed other offenses. He demon- 
strated his findings by a startling but tell-tale graph. All the chil- 
dren became so interested in these and other statistics that they 
carried them into the arithmetic class, where they worked out prob- 
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lems and graphed in various ways the loss of life, limb, and prop- 
erty in city, state, and nation. 

The art class was occupied in making posters and signs an- 
nouncing both the safety campaign and the safety essay contest. 

The English classes had a solution for the ever present need, 
not merely for topics for composition but for topics on which the 
children have enough information to enable them to write with 
interest and intelligence. They had something to say; hence they 
found words more easily, they wrote sentences more fluently. 

When the temperance essay contest is in progress the classes 
study alcohol and its effects, physical, economic, social, and moral 
until they are well versed on the subject. In that case the writing 
of the paper is not a formidable task. 

In a contest of the types mentioned in the preceding pages it is 
advisable to adhere to the conventional essay form. In the 1928 
temperance contest we made the usual intensive study for six weeks. 
The first two winners in the local contest were sent in. One submit- 
ted his points through the medium of a little dramatization; the 
other represented his as a dream or a fantasy. Although both papers 
were cleverly written and contained good material they won noth- 
ing beyond the local contest. 

There can be no doubt but that the time consumed in prepar- 
ing for writing an essay on a worthy subject is well spent. In the 
Red River Valley contest, four children from the Crookston Junior 
High School won all the prizes and the sweepstakes offered for 
eleven counties. But nearly three hundred junior high-school chil- 
dren became thoroughly familiar with the problem of diversified 
farming, a subject of prime importance in their region. Only one 
girl received the state and national honors in the temperance essay 
contest, but three hundred more understood the various questions 
involved in the question of legalizing the sale of light wines and 
beer. One girl received a gold medal, a gold watch, and a trip to 
Washington with all expenses paid, but sixty other boys and girls 
formed the habit of guarding life and limb on the highway. 

In addition, all the children learned some valuable lessons in 
expressing themselves concisely and accurately on paper. They 
found that salesmanship is a very real consideration in writing an 
essay and learned a few ways in which to make theirs salable. 



















































WALT WHITMAN AND BIRD POETRY 3I 


“You are so lucky in essay-work! How does it happen that 
your pupils win the prizes in any essay contest in which they com- 
pete?” 

The answer to the statement and question is this: 

“Weare not lucky! It does not happen!’” 





NOTE ON WALT WHITMAN AND BIRD POETRY 
LOUISE POUND 


Some of the most beautiful bird poetry in the English language 
comes from the latter part of the sixteenth century and from the first 
part of the nineteenth. The sixteenth-century pieces, like Shake- 
speare’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” are buoyant and carefree, as 
though they were composed in the sunlight, in the manner of six- 
teenth-century pastoral poetry in general. The nineteenth-century 
lyrics come not from the sunlight but from the shadow, and they 
are weighted with thought. They are intellectualized; the earlier 
pieces are not. Both are types of bird poems that the world cannot 
have again, quite aside from matters of poetical structure and ex- 
pression. If they exhibit bygone modes of form, they show also by- 
gone modes of thought. No doubt the Elizabethan way of writing 
of birds seemed hollowly conventional to the poets of a few hun- 
dred years later. Similarly there is something hollowly convention- 
al to us in the bird poems of nineteenth-century romanticism. We 
recognize their distinction and beauty, but something invalid in 
them hinders us from giving them the whole-hearted admiration 
once theirs. 

Wordsworth’s “The Skylark” and his sonnet of that name, 
Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale,” and Shelley’s ‘““To a Skylark” take 
the lead in a list of earlier nineteenth-century bird poems. From 
American poetry of the same half-century comes Bryant’s “To a 
Waterfowl.” All these lyrics depart, in the manner of the time that 
produced them, from earlier models. For one thing, in the bird 

* As the Journal goes to press it is announced that Donald Hoganson, age twelve, 


has been awarded first honors for the State of Missouri in the essay contest of the 
Highway Education Board, and now enters the National Contest. 
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poems of Chaucer and the Elizabethans the birds are endowed with 
the conventional feelings of the poets and sing of the same staple 
topics as the poets. Witness Chaucer’s 
And somme songen clere 

Layes of love, that joye it was to here, 

In worshipynge and in preysing of hir make . 

Upon the braunches ful of blosmes softe . . . 

And humblely songen hir repentynge 

And sworen on the blosmes to be trewe. 


It is a truism to point out that Chaucer’s birds are stationary 
on trees or branches, fixed there, as in the preceding quotation, or 
in Spenser’s description of the Idle Lake in a canto of the Faerie 
Queene. 

No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring; 
No braunch whereon a fine bird did not sitt; 
No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing; 
No song but did containe a lovely ditt... . . 
It is also a truism to observe that in the nineteenth-century poems 
the birds are not stationary but in motion. And in the poet’s treat- 
ment they become symbols of something, like Shelley’s skylark, 
which ceases to be a bird and becomes a spirit of joy or harmony, or 
Keat’s nightingale, whose song takes the poet from reality to an 
otherworld. The bard as he listens and meditates finds some thought 
or lesson for himself that he may carry away. 

Stock, too, for the romantic poets, though this is less often 
dwelt upon, is the poet’s assumption of envy of birds, of their unal- ; 
loyed and enduring happiness contrasted with the transitoriness 
and pain of man’s existence. Compare Shelley when addressing the 
skylark: 

We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 


I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
Or compare Keats envying the nightingale: 


But being too happy in thine happiness... . . 
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What thou amongst the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan. .... 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down. ... . 


There is no need to linger on the “lessons” found for them- 
selves by Wordsworth and Bryant, or on Matthew Arnold’s “‘Philo- 
mela” of the middle of the century. When Arnold listens to the 
voice of the nightingale on his English lawn it recalls to his mind 
the old Greek legend, and its song is one of “eternal passion, eter- 
nal pain.” 

To such poets the bird is mainly material for subjective thought. 
They cannot forget themselves as they view it, and think of its ex- 
periences and destinies apart from their own. They contemplate it 
to find in its hypothetical situation something to illustrate their own 
pain. 

The great shift of interest in the middle or Darwinian decades 
of the century, bringing the careful observation of creatures and 
things for their own sake, might be counted upon to bring difference 
in bird poetry and it did. The kind of thing characteristic of the ro- 
mantic poets becomes obsolete. Their reiterated assumptions of the 
bird’s unalloyed happiness as over against man’s tragedy seem an- 
noyingly false to one who knows much of birds. Such make-believe 
will not bear examination. In the day of the ornithologist and of 
Audubon clubs the contrast of the older poets between the pure joy 
of the bird’s destiny and the wretchedness of man’s seems the pret- 
ty fiction that it is. 

It remained for our American poet, Walt Whitman, who so 
often led the way into new paths, to discard the traditional assump- 
tions for a genuine departure. It has often been remarked that 
Whitman is curiously in advance of his day; that his ideas have 
more in common with twentieth- than with nineteenth-century 
thought. This is true of his bird poetry too. If Whitman com- 
posed a new and poignant type of personal elegy in “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” and exhibits a new attitude when 
he writes of death, he wrought out a new type of bird poem as well. 
In his “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” composed in 1859, 
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he thinks of his “wild bird from Alabama” with subordination of 
himself and with complete sympathy for it. What he learns from 
its passionate song for its lost mate is not some stock moral lesson, 
like that closing Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl,” but the two things, 
the meaning of death, and what can be expressed in song. 

“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” is not a clearly ordered 
poem. Clear order is not one of Whitman’s gifts. But its feeling 
seems the more vitally poignant that the poem is not perfectly or- 
dered. It is a lament transcending poetic conventionalities, in that 
the tragedy is not man’s but a wild bird’s. Whitman has made of 
his theme, bird poem though it be, one of the most devastating love 
elegies in poetry. 

Whitman creates for the framework of his poem a mystical 
background of night, the sea, and a moonlit scene in June. The 
poem has for its interwoven themes the sea’s voice, a bird’s song, 
and the questioning soul of a boy—himself. Whitman was hardly 
a normal boy, for he had no wish to shoot the birds he watched or 
to steal their eggs. He is intensely interested in them as birds. His 
“feathered guests from Alabama” are “two together,” “singing all 
time, minding no time,” whether the winds “blow north” or “blow 
south,” whether “day comes white” or “night comes black.” 

Till of a sudden, 
May-be kill’d, unknown to her mate, 


One forenoon the she-bird crouch’d not on the nest, 


Nor return’d that afternoon, nor the next, 
Nor ever appear’d again... . . 


Yes, when the stars glisten’d, 

All night long on the prong of a moss-scallop’d stake, 
Down almost amid the slapping waves, 

Sat the lone singer wonderful causing tears. 


Whitman gives the bird’s song in articulate language, forgetting 
himself utterly in it, so acute is his sympathy. Although he is no 
artist of the aesthetic school, manipulating words and aiming at 
conscious technical effects, he exhibits genuine phonetic skill in 
his handling of sonorous open vowels, hissing sibilants, and thick- 
studded stops. There are lines that bring to mind the slapping sound 
of the waves. There are broken, sobbing rhythms and sagging lines 
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Soothe! soothe! soothe! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 

And again another behind, embracing the lapping, every 
one close, 

But my love soothes not me, not me. 


O throat! 

O trembling throat! 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere! 
Pierce the woods, the earth, 


Somewhere listening to catch you must be the one I want. 


O throat! O throbbing heart! 
And I singing uselessly, uselessly all the night. 


O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 
In the air, in the woods, over fields, 
Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But my mate no more, no more with me! 
We two together no more. 
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that suggest the heavy weight of dull grief. Nor do his effects of 
“tone color” seem artificial or studied, laid on from the outside. 
When the supreme effect is so memorable, the Whitmanesque man- 
nerisms of dangling participles, long periodic sentences, and long 
sequences of phrases in parallel structure, to be found throughout 
the poem, matter little. 


Whitman’s greatest debt to his boyhood experience of listen- 


Demon or bird! (said the boy’s soul) 
Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? Or is 
it really to me? 
For I, that as a child, my tongue’s use sleeping, 
now I have heard you, 
Now in a moment I know what I am for, I awake 
A thousand warbling echoes have started within 
me, never to die. 


ing with intense sympathy to the voice of the bird is a realization 
of death and of what may be put into a song. It is when death 
comes that life’s mysteries are to be solved and our longings real- 
ized. The bird becomes his tutelary demon, the genius of his song. 
He traces the awakening of his own poetic impulse from his experi- 
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Death, death, death, death. 


Which I do not forget, 

But fuse the song of my dusky demon and brother 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on 
Paumanok’s gray beach, 

With the thousand responsive songs at random, 

My own songs awaked from that hour. ... . 


In “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” the poet in- 
troduces the voice of another bird, the hermit thrush, as a strand 
in his elegy. The song of the thrush, a sprig of lilac, and a sinking 
western star constitute the trio of themes interwoven in this poem 
with the main theme of the death of President Lincoln. 

Whitman humanizes birds as Chaucer did long before him. But 
he realizes their tragedies, not merely their joys. The thoughts that 
come to his mind as he listens are not of the old patterns. For him 
there is no false assumption of their unmitigated felicity, for which 
men may well envy them. No make-believe from the American 
poet. He faces squarely their real experiences of fear and loss and 
fatality. 

Whitman’s “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” may not 
have the grace and finish of earlier bird poems. It may be curious 
and mannered. But the genuineness of the poet’s feeling for his 
feathered creatures accentuates the falsity of the earlier bird pieces, 
and in the long run it will make part of their content seem as obso- 
lete as the treatment of Chaucer and the Elizabethans seemed to 
the romantic poets. In his bird poetry, too, Whitman was more in 
key with coming generations than with his own. 





SPECIFIC-MINDEDNESS 

LUELLA B. COOK 
Have you observed how the ninth- and tenth-grade mind is so 
seldom specific? How it falls back lazily, each time it is routed, into 
vague, general thinking? The particular reaction, the specific criti- 
cism, the cogent idea, the concrete word—these are intellectual fa- 
cilities which are not native to the mind; they must be acquired. 
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General thinking, perhaps you have observed, is more instinctively 
preferred. Specific-mindedness is too boldly provocative; as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation we prefer to let others see only the dim out- 
lines of our thoughts. General-mindedness is a safe retreat from 
which to be an intellectual onlooker. 

it is quite common to accuse people with positive opinions of 
being combative when in reality they may have been only specific. 
To blurt out the unequivocable decision that “Mussolini ought to be 
assassinated” carries with it the immediate implication of challenge. 
As human beings we all adopt the protective coloration of general 
thinking. If we are in earnest about teaching pupils to think, how- 
ever, we will combat this tendency and take steps to induce more 
specific-mindedness. 

A whole series of composition assignments can be based on this 
one intellectual skill. Such a series might be divided into these 
steps: (1) To make certain, over a definite period of time, that pu- 
pils understand the exact significance of an assignment, and are not 
allowed to remain vaguely aware of its general import. (2) To in- 
sist that pupils make specific criticisms, or none at all. Expressions 
of general approval or disapproval have little, if any, educational 
significance. (3) To insist that pupils themselves analyze their own 
specific difficulties and ask specific questions to get themselves out 
of that difficulty. (4) To plan assignments themselves so that they 
present specific tasks dealing with specific intellectual skills. 

Pupils find little or no difficulty with assignments which deal 
with a certain number of pages to be read; but there is often a sense 
of confusion and impotence when the assignment gives only a clue 
or a hint or a thread to follow. Pupils have little faith in their abil- 
ity to proceed from the start that is given. They need to be assured 
that the laws of association and suggestion will operate if they but 
understand what they are setting out to do. 

TEACHER: Suppose a city editor of a newspaper should say to a reporter, 
“T want you to meet the nine o’clock train and try to get an interview with the 
Prince of Wales.” Would the reporter know to begin with what he was going 
to write? 

PupiL: He hadn’t had the interview yet. 

TEACHER: How much was it necessary for him to understand about the 
assignment at the time it was given? 
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PupiL: That he had to meet the nine o’clock train 
TEACHER: What else? 

PupiL: That it was the Prince of Wales he had to meet 
TEACHER: Anything else? 

PupiL: That he was to try to get an interview. 


TEACHER: Why didn’t the editor tell him what to say to the Prince of 


Wales? 
PupIL: He was supposed to know 
TEACHER: Is there a better reason? 
PupIL: It might depend 
forehand. 


on something neither one could know about be- 


TEACHER: Your assignment for tomorrow is something like the one we 
have just been talking about. You are not going to know right away exactly 
what it will be like. 

In order to make sure that pupils understand the significance 
of an assignment calling for thought, it is often revealing to ask pu- 
pils to write down what they think they are supposed to do. Such 
a measure will convince you of the need of training pupils to fasten 
their minds and attention upon the specific importance of the as- 
signment. 

To miss the point of an assignment—when, indeed there is a 
specific point to the assignment—should be a cardinal error. Is it 
so considered? Or does the neat handwriting, the correctly written 
substitute, beguile us into critical leniency? If a child sent to the 
store for a pound of tea returned with a basket of grapes, we would 
hardly expect the fruit to compensate for the lack of a beverage. 
Unless we first made our assignments such that there is an issue to 
meet, and then insist that the specific issue is met, we are not train- 
ing pupils to think. 

What specific difficulties can the pupil who failed to achieve 
the assignment be made to point out for himself? Did you ever try 
letting pupils ask their own way out of their difficulties? It is a 
slow, tedious routine at first. Pupils prefer that teachers anticipate 
their difficulties, and without being forced to, will seldom assume 
the responsibility of solving their own problems. 

TEACHER: What was your difficulty, Jack? 

Jack: I didn’t understand the assignment 

TEACHER: Not any of it? 

Jack: Not very well. 
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TEACHER: We're not going to go back over the whole explanation, Jack, 

but we shall be glad to answer a definite question. Can’t you ask the class a 
; simple question that will give them some idea of your difficulty? 

Jack [probably knowing the answer to his first question before he asks 

Was it a series of pictures we had to write? 

SARAH | volunteering|: Yes, we— 

TEACHER: Wait a second, Sarah. Let Jack ask the questions that he 
needs to have answered 

JAcK [realizing his first question was wasted|: Well, why do we have to 
write a series of pictures? What’s the series for? 

MABEL [| volunteering|: We were to write a story as a series of pictures 
Yesterday we discussed a story that was just a lot of explanation about what 
happened without making us see what happened 

[Jack sits down 

TEACHER: Have you the idea now, Jack? 

; Jack: Yes, I think so 

TEACHER: What idea? See whether you can state the purpose of the as- 
signment yourself 

Jack [doubtfully|: Well, we're to write a story as a series of pictures. 

TEACHER: Can anyone else help Jack to get the idea more clearly? 

Atice: If you think of the way a story is told in a moving picture, I 


planation and one-third picture it would be a poor show. Our own story 


mustn’t have any more than just the necessary explanation. Things should 


think it will be clear. Yesterday we agreed that if a movie was two-thirds ex- 


happen before our eyes 


Such a digression within the class hour should made the discus- 
sion of any assignment more pointed. Is there a specific something 
by which to measure the value of the compositions read to the class? 

Pupils working on this assignment tested every story read in 
class by the same question: Does it tell a story by means of pic- 
tures? If it missed the point, no vivid word effects or humorous in- 
terpolations altered the verdict of “It failed!” 

What is the specific import of our assignments? Or are we ex- 
pecting only general improvement? Students will improve gener- 
, ally without any assistance from the teacher at all; additional years 

accomplish that. Juniors are inevitably wiser than Freshmen in 
spite of us. But what specific development may we give to their 
minds that makes them jump ahead of their years? 






































BY SILKEN THREADS 
ESTHER LOLITA HOLCOMB 

Subtlety is the key to the successful teaching of poetry appre- 
ciation. A teacher must be subtle in her own tastes. She must be 
subtle in her analysis of student reactions. She must be subtle in 
choice of poems. She must be very, very subtle in her approach, her 
presentation, and her dénouement. The gushing teacher who ex- 
claims, “This is a beautiful poem! It is a very wonderful work of 
art!” is not subtle. Children immediately decide that it is not art 
but bunk. On the other hand she is not being subtle by being cold. 
Mere exposure to a poem without an emotional awakening by a 
teacher is not sufficient. With threads of silk she must lead youth 
to the gates of beauty and silently open them before their wonder- 
ing eyes. 

The poems prescribed in the average course of study are for 
the most part well chosen—for a purpose. Most of them have a 
utilitarian purpose. “Skyscrapers” by Carl Sandburg occurs in a 
group of selections on industry, labor, or co-operation. It should be 
so. ““Postmen—lI like postmen” comes in a group on transportation 
and communication. Very good. “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer is a 
part of a nature section. Van Dyke’s ““America for Me”’ is studied 
under the heading “‘Love of Our Country” or “Home.” These are 
all well chosen. They fulfil their purpose. But the teacher who limits 
her excursions into the realms of poetry to her course of study is 
closing the gates of beauty in the face of expectant, waiting youth. 

Should she attempt, as any far-seeing, imaginative English 
teacher should attempt, to go beyond mere requirements, subtlety 
again becomes the key of the gates. She cannot pick up poems at 
random and expect her classes to like them. She cannot even bring 
in her favorites from the masters—Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Browning, and the others—and expect an enthusiastic response. 
First of all she must have a wide acquaintance with poets and 
poetry sources. She must be resourceful and alert, watching every 
day for bits of beauty that will appeal to the awakening young 
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BY SILKEN THREADS 4I 


persons about her. She must learn to know, not what he likes at a 
first silent reading, what may arouse in him some emotional or im- 
aginative reaction under subtle guidance. 

The magazines of today—the really worth-while magazines— 
are quite liberal in their publication of good poetry. More than 
three-fourths of it, however, may prove a meaningless babble of 
words to ninth-grade students. It is the teacher’s duty and privi- 
lege to find in her own browsing those bits of poetry which are 
pregnant with picture suggestions, color suggestions, sound sug- 
gestions, mood suggestions, and thought suggestions that somehow 
lift young readers above the commonplaces of life. 

Junior high school students like pictures. They like to see 
things—in reality or in fancy. They do not care so much which so 
long as they see. When “Lombardy Poplars” by Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese (published in Harper’s Bazaar, December, 1928) was 
read to a class of ninth graders for the first time their pictures were 
dim, confused, drab. This led to the teacher’s asking, ““What is a 
poplar tree like? What is its shape?” Answers were varied, inac- 
curate, confused. Finally the teacher stepped to the blackboard 
and sketched a row of them—tall, slender, straight. Instantly there 


came: ‘Oh, I’ve seen them!” ... . “I didn’t know they were 
poplars,” . .. . and “They have sort of silvery leaves; haven’t 
they?” ... . The teacher read the poem again. Eyes began to 


shine and all vied for the privilege of talking first. They had begun 
to see pictures. A negro boy in the back seat exclaimed with a 
gleaming grin, “I like that last stanza best!” The last stanza was: 

A moment the trees hush, 

Silver from low to high; 

All of a sudden rush 

Headlong into the sky. 
From that gleaming grin and the tone of the drawied exclamation 
the teacher knew that with the poplar he went rushing ‘“‘headlong 
into the sky.”’ 

Color makes an indisputable appeal to the junior high school 
child. One day “January Thaw” was read to a ninth-grade class 
partly because of the mistaken prevalent idea that winter is a drab 
season devoid of color, partly because it was a graceful, pretty little 
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poem like a miniature painting in subtle colors, and partly because 
it was more than verse of color. (It appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature January 14, 1928.) The students liked: 

Elm-tops melt in the mist, 

The gray-white mist that throws 

A mantle of amethyst 

As far as the sky-line goes. 


A melting that helps trace 
On patches of smooth blue ice 


Contours of motley grace 


In the road-bed’s fall and rise. 


They understood how the poet feels when he drives “far out 
around” the contours of the blue icy surface, 


That Beauty may not forsake 
This cold, hard ground. 


They understood, although little was said about that. It is better to 
say too little than too much about the feeling for beauty. It is one 
of those subjects to be subtly approached. 

A poem of unfailing color appeal is “Gray Vase” by Mella Rus- 
sell McCallum in the Forum for February, 1927. Children are 
thrilled by the “shivers of blue”... . “high, heathen blue” 
and “that glamorous green” and “that bright yellow clay” 
and 

that piece bleeding there— 
That red piece—by the chair..... 

But most of all they like to play with the idea of finding colors 
in the gray persons they have known. Some want to talk about 
these gray friends with the ‘‘colors inside’ and some would rather 
think about them. They must be permitted absolute freedom in 
their responses to poems like that. “Gray Vase” received more 
votes than any other poem when votes were cast for “poems I liked 
best this semester” by one group of ninth graders. 

It is not necessarily a deluge of color that the children like. One 
flash of brilliancy across a background of gray makes a startlingly 
vivid impression. In “Alan a Bhata” by Edith B. Spaulding in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January, 1928, they fairly reveled in “Your 
gold-barred plaid held the storm wind from me” flung as it is into 
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the moaning of the waves, the sobbing of ‘the white-crested bil- 
lows,” the ‘dark and alone” rowan tree’s silence, the weeping of 
black clouds, and the whole somber, tragic grayness of the picture. 

Most excellent for mood creation is “Alan a Bhata.” But when 
a teacher approaches a “mood poem” she must use twice the subtle- 
ty that she uses for the mere creating of pictures. She must be a 
subtle reader first of all. If she is subtle in her reading, half the 
battle is won for her reading can create in her hearers the mood of 
the poem itself. She must be subtle in the questions which follow 
the reading lest she shatter the fragile mood that the poem has 
brought into being. It is folly to think that junior high school stu- 
dents cannot or do not like poetry that is sad. On the other hand 
there is no reason to limit them to acquaintanceship with the more 
serious poems. They need a gay nonsensical little bit of verse now 
and then like Lew Sarett’s ““Hollyhocks” (published by the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for March 3, 1928). They will giggle 
over the suggestions of “beets apoplectic” and “voluptuous pump- 
kins,” of 

Philandering pickles trysting at the gate 

Onions acrimonious and peppers irate 
They like: 

Hollyhocks! Hollyhocks! Stiff as starch! 

Oh, fix your bayonets! Forward! March! 

It is partly the sounds of words in “‘Hollyhocks” that captivates 
them. “Sound poems” make an indefinable appeal to adolescent 
children because they have not yet quite outgrown the jingle days 
of childhood. They are thrilled by the gallop of the lines of ““How 
They Brought the Good News” and “The Highwayman.” They 
feel the martial stir of ‘““Don John of Austria.” They sense the wave 
rhythm in Masefield’s poetry. When ‘“‘Thaw” by M. W. M. is read 
with a gay little staccato rhythm they chuckle appreciation. 

Raintime, dawntime, 
Beating flick-flack, 
Drip-drops, 
Drip-and-drop, 
Drip-drops, drip-and-drop, 


On the dull deep drum 
Of an old tub’s back 
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Sources for supplementary poetry are wide and varied. Scrib- 
ner’s, Harpers, the Atlantic Monthly, the Bookman, Forum, and 
the Dial offer a wide range of choices. Such magazines as the La- 
dies’ Home Journal and Good Housekeeping carry an occasional 
worth-while bit of verse. ‘“Fairyplanes” by Oliver Herford in the 
November, 1927, issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal is a pretty 
little poem that will appeal to fanciful seventh graders. “Apres la 
Guerre” by Newton Rosser Smith is a “mood poem” in the same 
issue which might well follow a study of “Fleurette” in the ninth 
grade. “Snow” by Sylvia W. Schwarz in Good Housekeeping, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, echoes the experience of many a child; consequently 
he likes it. The poetry page of the Literary Digest very frequently 
offers something which will appeal to adolescent children. “The 
Old Gray House” by E. G. List which the Literary Digest took 
from G.K.’s Weekly (London) makes the same appeal to seventh 
graders as the very popular “House with a Broken Heart.” Cur- 
rent literature is a most excellent source, for the poems are selected 
from the very best magazines of the day. 

With such a field before them the junior high school English 
teachers can open wide every day gates of fairyland, gates of silver 
and gold to thousands of dancing feet that will go gaily on and on. 
But always they must remember—these keepers of keys—that 
youth can reach the gates only when led by silken threads. 


TEACHING FOR APPRECIATION: A SUGGESTED 
PROCEDURE FOR THE ELEVENTH AND 
TWELFTH YEARS 
H. WARD McGRAW 


Probably the one sure way of cultivating good taste in litera- 
ture is association with the best. It is the natural method and the 
ideal one, but it is not a method in the classroom sense. We may 
lecture on the virtue of associating with the best, but that does not 
make our students hunger and thirst after sweetness and light. 
We can, however, to a certain degree adapt the natural method to 
our purposes. 
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First, let us inquire briefly how taste, or appreciation, may de- 
velop naturally. For example, I no longer enjoy reading Henty, 
even though I go at him with the firm determination to wring all 
the delight from The Cat of Bubastes which that story once gave 
me. I find myself annoyed by the obviously mechanical makeup of 
the piece. My annoyance is not the result of any lecture on the 
shortcomings of Henty and the consummate art of Thackeray. In 
the intervening years something has happened to me. George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Hardy, Walpole, and others have done something to 
me which makes me dissatisfied with boyhood’s old standby. And 
this change has not been a conscious one. 

It is not difficult to explain what has happened. I have grown 
a new set of standards. My annoyance is a result of comparison. 
Furthermore, if I know the names of certain phenomena of litera- 
ture and can identify them, I can analyze this comparing process. 
It is this analysis which yields hints as to what may be done in the 
classroom. The teacher’s problem, in brief, is to find a way for 
putting this comparing process into conscious operation. 

In order to do this successfully the teacher needs to know what 
a piece of genuine literature is, what it does, and what to look for 
in it. One needs to know what distinguishes a piece of literature 
from an uninspired mechanical creation or from a mere piece of 
information, how a piece of literature comes into being, the func- 
tion of imagery in literature, the relationship between imagery and 
emotion, how an idea may be conveyed imaginatively, and some- 
thing of the relationship between form, or pattern, and content. 
For those who wish references, there are a number of well-written 
and interesting books which will be helpful, such as What Litera- 
ture Can Do for Me, by C. A. Smith; The Enjoyment of Poetry, by 
Max Eastman; Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by J. L. Lowes; 
The Enjoyment of Literature, by J. B. Hubbell; The Meaning of 
Literature, by George Sprau; and Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, by Amy Lowell. Perhaps the most useful of all is The 
Study of Literature, by Louise Dudley. 

Now for the procedure. For the purpose of the lesson take two 
poems. Suppose that you are teaching a collection of contemporary 
verse which includes “The Assault,” by Robert Nichols. Your 
class knows Edgar A. Guest. Many of your students have read 
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him without duress and think well of him. Take the second poem 
from the experience level of your students. Select a poem which 
conveys something of the feeling and idea of ‘‘The Assault.” 
Choose, say, “Spring in the Trenches.”’ 

For your own preparation examine both poems. 

Guest’s exhibits the following characteristics: (1) It is easy 
to read. There are no comprehension difficulties. (2) It looks like 
poetry. (3) It has a regular metrical rhythm which “hits on all 
four.” (4) It makes an appeal. But note the basis of the emotion. 
The feeling in it is based not upon images of the trenches but upon 
references to the “‘little patch of ground,” “‘the lad,” “kids,” “little 
hands,” “‘the mother,” “blood,” “‘gore,” etc. The diminutive “lit- 
tle” occurs three times. It must be apparent that almost anyone 
could work these references into a poem on the evils of bootlegging 
with similar emotional effects. (5) Its emotional effect is mild. 
When one is under its spell, he may feel that war is “just too awful 
for anything,” but his convictions will not be strong enough to get 
him into Leavenworth. (6) It gives no vivid imagery of the 
trenches. (7) Its lines may be tampered with at will. One may re- 
write lines, change rhyme words, or add a stanza without damaging 
the effect. (8) There is nothing distinctive about its form. 

Nichols’ poem exhibits the following characteristics: (1) It 
is not so easy to read. The setting must be supplied, but this is not 
difficult. (2) It doesn’t look like poetry. It must be heard. (3) Its 
rhythm is not metrical. (4) The emotional effect is not achieved 
by references which may always in any poem be depended upon to 
stir some feeling regardless of the rest of the poem. The feeling in 
this poem is based upon the imagery of the assault. (5) The feeling 
conveyed is more intense and lasting. It is convincing. (6) The 
imagery is vivid. It conveys an experience which the reader du- 
plicates. (7) The lines cannot be tampered with. The thing is 
complete. To insert lines or otherwise alter the poem is quite im- 
possible. (8) The sound and movement echo the sense. 


I. THE PRESENTATION 


Begin by saying, ‘“‘I am going to read to you two poems, each 
having to do with war. I should like you to tell me which you think 
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is the better.”” Make no mention of authors’ names. It may be that 
the class will wish the poems read a second time. 


II. DISCUSSION 


The purpose of the discussion is to find out to what extent stu- 
dents have discovered the differences and characteristics outlined 
above. It is better to conceal one’s own preferences and to refrain 
from asking what lawyers call “leading questions.” Question some- 
what as follows: How does the poem affect you? How does it make 
you feel about war? Can you tell what things in the poem make 
you feel as you do? Which poem is the more convincing? Which 
is the more vivid? Which makes you feel that the writer had been 
through the experience? What vivid images do you recall? What 
differences in rhythm do the poems show? In which is the rhythm 
the more mechanical? Which poem would suffer the more if the 
rhythm were broken? if rhyme were removed? Which sounds the 
more like the thing described? Which poem is the easier to imitate? 
Suppose you wish to add a stanza, how would you go about it? 

Here lead the class in writing an additional stanza to “Spring 
in the Trenches,” if it wishes. Begin by having the class suggest 
details, or images, which might be used. Put these on the board, 
arrange them in columns headed “Visual,” “Auditory,” etc. Ask 
for references which will produce feeling, such as those already 
used in the poem. Examine the meter and put the pattern on the 
board. When the details have been assembled, ask for a first line; 
then canvass for rhyme words, and let the class build the stanza. 
This additional stanza can be assembled with surprising rapidity. 
Classes get fun from the work, and students often like to try the 
poem with the added stanzas on some other section to see if it goes 
over all right without detection. Of course, the purpose is to show 
how easily such verse can be done and to lay bare the secrets of its 
makeup. When the student finds that he can write this verse him- 
self, that one needs no first-hand experience to write such things, 
that it can be assembled in a mechanical manner, and that it ends 
only when one has a mind to stop, he loses respect for it. The truth 
makes him free. 
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III. CONCLUSION 

Have the class summarize what things it has discovered about 
good poetry; for example, What is the effect of rhyme? of rhythm? 
Can one be carried away by rhyme and rhythm regardless of the 
content? In good poetry are words and images chosen simply to 
fill out the line and make it rhyme? Are they chosen “‘to make the 
poem beautiful”? What is meant by “sincerity”? How does a 
piece of genuine literature come into being? What is meant by 
saying that “the sound must seem an echo of the sense’? What is 
mechanical verse? What things should one examine in trying to 
judge a poem? (The conclusions should be briefly reviewed before 
the next lesson of the kind is given. If this is done each time, the 
class can go a little farther on each occasion, and comes after a 
while to a considerable degree of critical ability. ) 

My experience with this type of lesson convinces me that stu- 
dents come away with a surer sense of values than they do when 
the better poem alone is simply read and discussed, and its positive 
values pointed out. 





THIS CRAZE FOR ANNUALS 
HELEN HAGAN 


In looking over a collection of annuals from everywhere in the 
United States, one cannot help wondering why there should be such 
a bother about graduation from high school. It is the common lot 
nowadays. Everybody goes to school, and in this era of compulsory 
education laws and free schools equipped with courses and ingenui- 
ties that are guaranteed to land, in due time, even the dullest and 
most recalcitrant on the commencement program, graduation from 
high school is not the social, financial, or intellectual achievement 
it once was. 

This whole preoccupation with the annual is built upon several 
false notions. One is that the graduate will evince a continued in- 
terest in his book and its record of adolescent experiences long after 
graduation. This is not true, despite the sentimental pictures some- 
times seen in school magazines of white-whiskered gentlemen por- 
ing in slippered comfort over the pages of the annual of years ago. 
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The yearbook has only the transient interest of a magazine. A job, 
a sweetheart, and a tennis racket are the proper and absorbing pas- 
sions of the new entrant into the adult world. And so the book lies 
around and is then packed away. It would be thrown away if it had 
not cost so much. 

The yearbook is further wrong in that it presupposes a solidari- 
ty of school and class feeling that with the invasion of the masses 
into the secondary schools together with the diversity and enrich- 
ment of life outside the school is not to be found. There was a time 
when classes were small, when classmates were congenial and so- 
cially acceptable, when everybody knew everybody else. The an- 
nual of that day came about in order to eliminate the expensive 
habit of exchanging photographs with many friends. Now the sit- 
uation is different, both in city high schools and in centralized rural 
schools. Most of the talk about class spirit is ballyhoo, for class 
lines are of little significance. There is school spirit, of course, but 
where it is sincere and helpful it is not likely to be vocal or spec- 
tacular. 

Ethically, the annual has no justification. Its very existence de- 
pends upon catering to a kind of cheap vanity. We hear too often 
the sickening statement that the more faces the annual has the bet- 
ter its circulation will be. The word “research” is being overworked 
right now in connection with the annual theme in an attempt to 
justify the project educationally. But it is a word that must fall 
strangely on many ears in this connection, for it is a word long as- 
sociated with scholarly work, splendid purposes, human betterment. 
I do not think I have ever heard it used to justify something that is 
essentially transient and cheap, something whose whole scheme of 
production is based upon methods and practices that cannot be 
condoned. 

Quill and Scroll estimated in December, 1926, that school pub- 
lications in the United States were costing $7,000,000 per year. It 
is safe to say that the commercial photographers, engravers, and 
printers of the 4,900 annuals get at least $2,000,000 of this sum. 
This is business worth going after, and the commercial concerns 
have gone after it so hard and gotten it so completely that the an- 
nual has no justification as a school project. Men in the promotion 
departments of these companies are interested in fostering the de- 
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lusion of the yearbook, and they will fight with every weapon they 
possess the attempts to oust the book from high schools. Though 
you have a carload of obstacles, they will have a remedy for each. 
The frenzied efforts of the schools to snare places in state and na- 
tional contests play right into the hands of the engraving compa- 
nies and lay a train of evil that has no parallel in any other high- 
school project. Exploited by commercial concerns and conditioned 
by the contest frenzy, the annual is going to fade from a place on 
the school publications program. 

Methods of defraying the enormous expense of these books are 
ill considered to an astounding degree. School boards have voted 
various sums to meet the cost of the yearbook. There is a record of 
one school board expending $1,200 in this fashion. That such 
boards escape prosecution for misuse of public funds is a distinct 
reflection on the intelligence of the community in which they were 
elected. The taxpayer has a right to expect school appropriations 
to be spent for things more vital than annuals. 

An examination of yearbook advertising reveals chiefly the des- 
perate need of the staff. Some pages even show ads by doctors in 
direct violation of the rules of the American Medical Association, 
which declare it unethical for doctors to advertise. The practice of 
asking a man to violate the ethics of his profession for the sake of 
the school publication has, of course, no justification, whatsoever. 

Even if there be no blatant charity ads, such as “From a 
Friend,” there are, nevertheless, whole series of ads that do not 
catch the eye, for they have neither clever copy nor distinctive cuts 
designed to appeal directly to the high-school world. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the merchant would profit by annual advertising, 
even though the copy had great sales appeal. The pages far re- 
moved from the pictorial and reading matter are not read. Even the 
bait of humor is not effective, for the annual always appears at a 
time when students are notably short of funds owing to the heavy 
expense of commencement. By the time they have accumulated 
more money, the annual has been shelved. 

If the book is not financed by advertising or donations given 
outright, there is a period of frenzied finance that may last several 
weeks or, sporadically, through the year. The days are taken up 
with pretzel sales, plays, vaudeville entertainments, tags, and a 
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wickedly coercive sales campaign. When a school has roo per cent 
sale there is rotten work somewhere, for no group is normally 100 
per cent anything. Why should every student be expected to sub- 
scribe? He may need shoes far more than he needs this rather 
childish picture-book. He may be content to let a brother or a sister 
buy a book that will serve for the whole family. Why should teach- 
ers be expected to maintain a library of annuals? To extend the sale 
beyond the school building it has been cheerily suggested that each 
alumnus be persuaded to buy an annual every five years. This is a 
silly graft, and it is to be hoped that the alumni have more inter- 
esting ways of spending their money. 

The yearbook mania is at its peak, but the fact remains that it 
is antiquated and that its enormous expense cannot be justified edu- 
cationally. It proceeds upon principles and practices that are false 
and wrong. To reform the annual by a return to its early simplicity 
cannot be done. Where the school has the resources for a costly 
book student pressure, contest craze, and commercial interest will 
inevitably bring it back to what it now is. 





THE SHORT STORY IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
RUTH E. BYNUM 

Without a doubt it is necessary for the educated person to be 
familiar with all types of literature; but if we examine the reading 
of the adult or the child outside of school we find that more than 75 
per cent of the general recreational reading consists of short stories 
from magazines. If this be true, is it not important to give some 
special attention to the short story and to teach as many individu- 
als as possible to recognize and enjoy the best examples? This taste 
may be cultivated, as any other, but it must be done gradually by 
means of many examples of increasing value until the best is un- 
derstood and appreciated. ““The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “Rip 
Van Winkle,” and “The Great Stone Face” are undoubtedly good, 
but the style is not that prevailing in today’s magazine stories, and 
the distance between the two is too great for the children to recog- 
nize the kinship without help. One group is “‘school stories” and 
the other is “fun,” and “never the twain shall meet.” Stories with 
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a more modern setting and a less difficult vocabulary, stories writ- 
ten in modern style by modern authors, should be used for the first 
appeal. 

Since readers cannot supply stories that meet all tastes and de- 
grees of literary attainment among the pupils, the solution seems 
to be in the use of the library. An hour or two a week for silent 
reading, with some requirement of short stories, as well as of books, 
will be a step in the right direction. The choice of the particular 
story to be read should be left as nearly as possible to the reader. 
Here we find that the teacher is often not familiar with the type of 
story that will appeal to the children. Her short-story experience 
skips from the popular magazine type to the so-called “highbrow- 
magazine” type or to the stories read in a course in college. It was 
to bridge this gap that the limited research of which this paper deals 
was first planned. Having found the results valuable in our own 
school, we wish to pass them on for the use of others. 

Four years ago our junior high school was using a reading text 
in the eighth grade which contained the above-mentioned ‘‘Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” “The Great Stone Face,” and “The Gray Cham- 
pion” as sole representatives of the short story. There were five 
narrative poems, several essays, and a very great amount of poetry. 
Much of the poetry was very difficult of comprehension and the vo- 
cabulary was impossible. To make matters worse, two of the short 
stories had been taught in the grades and were hated as dull and 

va! 
rely on other books. There was no library at the start but the chil- 
dren responded to a call for help by bringing small sums of money 
and books from the home libraries. Two days a week were spent in 
silent reading, two in oral work, and one on the text. When any child 
found a story that seemed worth while he signed up for the needed 
time on an oral day, practiced carefully, and read the story to the 
entire class. It was discussed afterward and an effort made to help 
the class to recognize real worth. In this way both pupils and teach- 
er became familiar with short-story writers and their best works. 
Children whose previous short-story acquaintance had been limited 
to True Story and sport-magazine productions, or, at best, to juve- 
nile publications, began to talk familiarly of O. Henry’s surprise 
endings, of Kipling’s versatility, of Poe’s horrors. De Maupassant 
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was liked and Galsworthy and Conrad more than names. The lik- 
ing for Irving began when a boy read “The Adventure of the Mys- 
terious Picture” and was required to read steadily until that entire 
series was completed. 

We have followed this general procedure for three years, with 
a few changes. At present the library consists of about one thou- 
sand volumes, with a whole section devoted to short stories, and the 
librarian has charge of all silent reading. The silent reading is done 
in the library or at home while the oral reading and textbook work 
is done in another class. Each child is required to read about twen- 
ty short stories and ten books in a year, though most of the children 
exceed that number. The reader may choose his own stories from 
books in the library or may, with the approval of the teacher, ob- 
tain books elsewhere. Unfortunately, we have been able to make 
little provision for checking on stories read from magazines as yet. 
But an examination of the stories which were chosen from the books 
available convince us that the general tone of their reading must 
have improved. 

In order to ascertain just what stories the children liked of 
those read, we required all children in the eighth grade to hand in 
cards listing five favorite stories, in the order preferred. These 
were to have been read in the last two years. They were given to 
understand that the type of story listed would have no effect on 
their grade and were urged to be quite truthful. Two hundred and 
forty-one cards were handed in. 

The stories on each card were scored. In compiling the scores 
each story was given 5 points for each time it was placed first, 4 
points for second, 3 points for third, 2 points for fourth, and 1 point 
for fifth. There was thus a total of 15 points on a card, or 3,615 
points in all. 

The following tables give the results according to author, indi- 
vidual story, and type of story. It will be seen that our definition of 
short story has been broadened to include historical stories, brief bi- 
ographies, informal essays, myths and legends, and occasional fairy 
stories. The results of the scoring are interesting and instructive 
although not always unexpected. We found them on the whole en- 
couraging. We should remember that these children had read, dur- 
ing their work in junior high school, about thirty or forty short 
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FAVORITE INDIVIDUAL STORIES WITH SCORES 


Name Score Name Score 
1. The Ransom of Red Chief . 196 14. As You Like It* . 37 
2. The Gold-Bug. _. 164 15. Stickeen .. . 34 
3. The Tempest* . . . 95 Much Ado about Nothing* . 34 
4. The Merchant of Venice* . go 16. TheCelebratedJumping Frog 33 
5. Midsummer-Night’s Dream* 85 17. Jimmy Hays and Muriel 31 
6. The Comedy of Errors*. . 63 18. The Gorgon’s Head 29 
7. The Fall of the House of After Twenty Years 20 
Usher... 60 19. Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 28 
8. Taming the Shrew* . 52 The Golden Touch 28 
9. Romeo and Juliet* . 49 Rip Van Winkle . 28 
Adrift on an Ice Pan 49 20. The Gift of the Magi 27 
10. The Pit and the Pendulum 44 The Steamer Child . 27 
11. Gallegher. .. . . 43 21. The Freshman Fullback 25 
12. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 22. How the Camel Got Hi 
ee 41 Hump 
13. Lobo, King of Currumpaw 40 23. How the Whale Got His 
The Elephant’s Child 40 Threat . 21 
The Cop and the Anthen 21 


Two Gentlemen of Verona*; The Revolt of Mother; The Masque of the 
Red Death; A Winter’s Tale*; The Necklace; Macbeth*; Murders in the Rue 
Morgue; Jeff Peters, Personal Magnet; Christmas Night with Satan; How the 
Rhinoceros Got His Skin; The Haunted and the Haunters; Wee Willie Winkie; 
One Dollar’s Worth; Raggylus; The French Tar Baby; Mary Smith; The An 
gel of the Odd. 

II-I5 POINTS 

How the Leopard Got His Spots; Twelfth Night*; Lost on Dress Parade; 
Tobin’s Palm; The Chimera; The Great Stone Face; The Speckled Band; The 
Lady or the Tiger?; Hamlet*; King Lear*; Red Dog; Van Bibber Stories; A 
Chapparal Christmas Gift; Three Golden Apples; The Man without a Coun- 
try; Tom Chist and His Treasure Chest; A Technical Error; The Trail of the 
Sandhill Stagg; The Paradise of Children; A Sunday in London; The Purple 
Dress. 

6-10 POINTS 

The Well-Meaning Skunk; The Green Door; The Man with a Twisted 
Lip; Sonny’s Christenin’; The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo; All’s Well 
That Ends Well*; Moti Guj, Mutineer; The Signal Man; The Love Philtre of 
Ikey Schoenstein; The Dragon’s Teeth; The Cute Coyote; The Little French- 
man and His Water Lots; Silverspot; The Pomegranate Seeds; The Devil and 
Tom Walker; The Pacing Mustang; Memoirs of a Yellow Dog; The Double 
Dyed Deceiver; Man about Town; Tennessee’s Partner; Captain Scarfield; 
The Perfect Tribute; Kaa’s Hunting; Othello*. 
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THE SHORT STORY IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


FAVORITE AUTHORS WITH SCORES 


Doyle, A. Conan 


Lamb, Charles and Mary 
QO. Henry (William S. Porter) 
Poe, Edgar Allan . 
Kipling, Rudyard . 
Seton, Ernest T. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
oweetser ; 
Irving, Washington 
Davis, Richard Harding 
Grenfell, Wilfred . 
Rice, Alice Hegan 
Twain, Mark 
* Ten Dreams of Zach Peters 
+ Book of Pirates. 
t Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag 


§$ Hero Tales in Hist 


from Ameri 


TYPES OF STORIES PREFERRED, 


r 


627 


490 


Muir, John 


Hagedorn, Herman* 
Pyle, Howardt 


Alcott, Louis 


a M.t 


Singmaster, Elsie . 


Paine, Ralph 


De Maupassant 
Terhune, Albert Payson 


Stevenson, R 


obert Louis . 


Roosevelt and Lodge§ 
Parkman, Mary 


WITH 


Humorous stories, including Kipling’s Just So Storie 


Romance 

Adventure 
Historical and biographical 
Nature stories 


Mystery, including Poe’s stories 


Tragic and sad 
Character analysis 


SCORES 


and Junele Bow k 



















stories and that the mention of a story on a list of only five fa- 


vorites means something. Also we may notice that a score of more 


than 5 
person. 


means that the story has been named by more than one 


A large number of the stories named are either entirely hu- 


morous or partially so, although this is not true of The Tempest, 
which has third place, or “The Gold-Bug,” which has second. The 
popularity of The Tempest may be partially accounted for by the 
fact that it was studied in oral reading, but since Lamb ranks high- 


est in the author list, his stories seem to be popular whether studied 
orally or not. The high place held by ““The Gold-Bug” was a sur- 
prise, and leads us to wonder if every child read the entire story. 
Kipling’s stories have a high score but are more popular with the 
sixth- and seventh-grade children than with the eighth, and his 
stories for adults are a bit too difficult. Hawthorne’s Wonderbook 


and Tanglewood Tales are also better liked by younger children. 
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We should notice, too, the large number of historical stories and 
biographies included. In scoring the cards it was found that the 
girls in this particular group preferred biography while the boys 
turned to history. Nature stories, by Seton and others, were pre- 
ferred by the boys. King Arthur stories, whether by Lanier or Pyle, 
rank low, which would have been a surprise had we not noticed how 
seldom those books were taken from the library. Poe is preferred 
to the more modern crime and detective stories, including Sher- 
lock Holmes, of whose books we had two. 

If these children are typical in their preference, and several 
years’ experience convinces us that they are, these tables should be 
of value in the selection of readers and books for the library, as well 
as rich in material for the teacher who “just must find a story to 
read” at some spare hour. It will also help to post the list on the 
bulletin board as an answer to the children’s request for good stories 
for outside reading. 

Unfortunately, the children were not asked to give the type 
under which they would classify each story, but each story has been 
placed under the type which the children would be most likely to 
choose for it. Thus “The Gold-Bug” was placed under “Adven- 
ture,” the Just So Stories were considered humorous rather than 
nature stories, and many of the O. Henry stories were unclassified, 
though most of the readers seem to consider the unexpected end- 
ings humorous. 














THE KANSAS CITY COUNCIL MEETING 

“Hasn’t this been a good meeting! I believe it’s the best we’ve ever 
had,” a convention veteran would say. 

“T can’t tell whether it’s better than usual, because it’s my first; but 
it’s so good I’m going to put the Thanksgiving meeting in my budget after 
this,” would be the reply. 

The registered attendance was seven hundred, more than double the 
best previous record. Every section of the country, from Massachusetts 
to Washington and from Alabama to North Dakota, was represented. The 
crowd was sociable and serious, but not solemn. The exhibit of home- 
reading stimulators was attractive and helpful. Finally the programs, 
which were at least the excuse for all the rest, were varied, fresh, and vig- 
orous. 

A local committee, Miss Caroline Lewis, chairman, had assembled a 
very instructive exhibit of materials connected with home reading: attrac- 
tive editions of books, literary maps, various forms of book reports, and 
book lists. The too-small exhibit room was always occupied and often 
crowded with note-takers. The idea of an exhibit devoted to a single idea 
was due to Miss Inglis, the excellence of the execution to Miss Lewis. 

Major credit for the big success must go to two women: Rewey Belle 
Inglis, of the University of Minnesota, and Ruth Mary Weeks, of Paseo 
High School, Kansas City. Miss Inglis, as president of the Council, 
planned this most extensive of all our programs, and provided an unu- 
sual proportion of speakers new to the Council audience. Miss Weeks, 
with Professor E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, had a year 
before secured the promises of attendance which persuaded the Execu- 
tive Committee to risk a meeting west of the Mississippi. Since then she 
had, with the help of Allan Swinehart and the co-operation of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, carried on extensive and effective publicity. 
She had also brought about the election of an effective Committee on Local 
Arrangements. She had fairly earned her election as president for 1930. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
THURSDAY EVENING 


The convention started brilliantly, with a Preliminary Session 
Thanksgiving evening that comfortably filled the largest of our rooms. 
Miss Inglis was able to announce at once that the number of railroad cer- 
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tificates necessary to establish the half-fare going home had already been 
deposited. 

The general topic of the evening, “The Electric Spark in the Class- 
room,” proved truly dynamic. Mrs. Marietta Hyde West, author of the 
popular text, Modern Biography, discussed literature as “The Charged 
Battery of the Printed Page.” In substance she said: 


THE CHARGED BATTERY OF THE PRINTED PAGE 
MarIETTA Hype WEsT 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Perhaps the greatest service rendered by good books today is in their re 
lease and direction of latent energy. The teacher’s problem is to find out what 
particular book will energize a particular person or group of persons in a given 
community. The book must have something in common with the student’s ex- 
perience, some interest or thought through which he recognizes his kinship with 
the author, and it must go on to a new level of thought and action. Until the 
last decade it has been a general rule in literature courses to study only books 
that dealt with a life unfamiliar and unknown. Today there is general acceptance 
of the fact that the great literary masterpieces are not suitable models for a 
child studying literature or composition. The great literary artists of the world 
wrote for an audience mature in mind and not for junior and senior high school 
pupils. There are three considerations that should motivate the choice of teach- 
ers selecting books for study and reading aside from following college entrance 
requirements: first, a book should be selected with an eye on the community 
in which it is to be used, constantly keeping in mind the population, the eco- 
nomic life, and the physical setting. Then books should be assigned for study 
and reading according to the particular group that one is teaching, matching the 
material to intelligence and reading ability. Howard Francis Seeley’s ‘Our 
Novel Stock-in-Trade” in the November English Journal provides a program 
making use of a variety of class texts so that the consideration of individual 
differences becomes a practical as well as a delightful plan. Third, the individual 
pupil must never be lost sight of. Laggards are helped by asking the brighter 
students to serve as tutors. Hamlet, Lycidas, Carlyle’s Essay on Burns are 
tremendously inspiring to young people if properly taught, but frequently they 
are so presented as to awaken only a dull dislike, and when there is such a 
possibility, it is better to let them wait. Fortunately, there is some very fine 
modern literature that is directly charged for the child. Such books are nearer 
the student’s experience and setting in character and custom. Pyle’s Men of 
Iron, London’s Call of the Wild, Twain’s Prince and the Pauper, Tarkington’s 
Alice Adams, The Virginian, The Turmoil, My Antonia, and Walpole’s Cathe- 
dral are now available in moderate-priced or school editions. Added to these are 
Forbes’ Modern Verse, Schweikert’s Short Stories, Atlantic Essays. There are 
however, seven classics that should be placed in every high-school course in 
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English: the Jliad, Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, Tale of Two Cities, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, Idylls of the King, and Macbeth. A great advantage of con- 
temporary literature is that it stimulates creative writing. Some of the work 
we are getting is excellent, and any of it, sincerely done, is a step in the release of 
personality. 


O. B. Sperlin, in charge of the training of teachers of English at the 
University of Washington in Seattle, succeeded in producing both light 
and warmth by means of “The Constant Current of Student Opinion.” 
His paper will appear in a later issue of the Journal. 

H. Y. Moffett, in charge of training English teachers at the University 
of Missouri, at once discussing and exemplifying ‘““The Live Wire Teach- 
er,” entertained and instructed. The abstract which follows is necessarily 
less effective than the address. 


THE LIVE-WIRE TEACHER 


H. Y. Morrett 

University of Missouri 

Present standards of training in English in our universities vary a great 
deal. Among the personal qualifications of the English teacher scholarship— 
sound grasp of subject matter—is most important, but it is ordinarily over- 
rated today. Too many young teachers continue, as they have always done, to 
attempt to use directly and undiluted the information handed out in an ad- 
vanced course. Close to scholarship in importance is physical strength, endur- 
ance, nervous stamina, well-insulated nerves; after this, self-confldence and 
youthfulness—youth of the spirit, not of the physical fame, which has intellect, 
judgment, emotion, and maturity, and yet does not put away childish things. A 
good teacher of literature must thrill with Jim Hawkins, dodging about the deck 
before a blood-stained dirk, and again with Uncas running the gauntlet of his 
savage enemies. He must enjoy frankly and honestly the twentieth time over 
Master Pigsnort and Ichabod Crane. The live wire is more than an English 
teacher. He is a human being and individual. He must have the type of toler- 
ance which will not be scornful of Tarzan nor insult the reader of Harold Bell 
Wright. He will understand that while James Fenimore Cooper is a classic, 
Zane Grey has something that attracts present-day youngsters who find Leath- 
erstocking totally uninteresting. Like a wise missionary, he takes his heathen 
where he finds them. Our live-wire teacher will also have something of the his- 
trionic about him; his reading will make humor sparkle and will set the key for 
terror or for pathos. He remembers turns of phrase and passages of verse; he 
can quote aptly, because he has read lovingly and repeatedly without purposeful 
memorizing, and multitudes of immortal things have become his possession. 
He has studied the trick of exploiting biography to vitalize the study of litera- 
ture. He knows how to take students back to a Missouri farm with Mark Twain 
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and to a Wisconsin coulee with Hamlin Garland. Should any school be so for- 
tunate as to have one of these live-wire teachers, it is important to keep him so. 
Administrators should be reminded that large classes cannot be as effective as 
small ones. It is an intolerable waste of such intelligent human beings to expend 
their energy over half-baked statistical work, or in providing the major portion 
of the entertainment for the junketings of the parent-teachers’ association 
Possibly the important matter of securing 100 per cent of a given room as de- 
positors in the thrift week campaign might even be made the responsibility of 
some person other than the live-wire teacher of English. 


There followed a brisk exchange of question and comment from a 
dozen speakers upon a half-dozen different topics—quite in the tradition 
of previous years when this preliminary session was a “‘workers’ confer- 
ence.” 

FRIDAY MORNING 

The first formal session is usually the most largely attended and in 
every way the most august meeting of the convention. So it was that 600 
eager members tried to crowd into a room meant for 400. Even when a 
gallery had been discovered and hastily seated, scores were disappointed. 

Principal G. C. Goodale, of Westport High School, Kansas City, 
chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, called the throng to order 
and delivered a brief, friendly message of welcome. He then announced 
the President’s Address, by Rewey Belle Inglis, of the University of Min- 
nesota. Her paper, which was warmly praised in the lobby conversations, 
appears as the third article in this issue of the Journal. 

Professor H. G. Merriam, of the University of Montana, editor of the 


Frontier, spoke next on the unique topic, “Regional Literature.’’ An ab 
stract of his address follows: 
REGIONAL LITERATURE 
H. G. MERRIAM 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mor 
The study of frontier literature has been well begun, but only a few mer 


such as Professor John T. Frederick, editor of the Midland, have given atter 
tion to regional literature. The distinction between frontier literature and re 
gional literature may be based in part on the order of its appearance. Frontier 
literature foreruns regional literature. Writers of a new country gradually pass 


through the stage of description to understanding and interpretation of regional 
life. They see the new way of living in relation to universal! life, savoring of 


the region which produced it, but fundamentally a part of living everywhere 
Robert Frost’s North of Boston is finely regional and universal, as is Willa 


Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop. In Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ The 
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‘ime of Man and Ruth Suckow’s Country People, the writing is dominantly 
and finely regional, as is James Stevens’ Homer in the Sagebrush. “Every lo- 
cality.” wrote Mr. Dell, “has its own inevitable and destined writers 
First is the land. and out of it comes the literature.”’ Anderson and Dreiser 
S air Lewis, and Lew Sarett are all regionall sts 

Among the encouraging signs ro veness are the regional maga- 
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of the University of Oklahoma. A third sign of provincial aliveness is in the 
activity of the little theaters throughout the country—in so far as they do not 
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The final paper of the morning was a witty contribution by Professor 
Robert L. Ramsay, of the University of Missouri, “Cinderella and Her 
Sisters in the English Curriculum.” This paper in praise of the study of 
language will appear in a future issue of the College Edition of the English 
Journal 

THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner on Friday evening was a big success. Miss Emma 
Shelton and her Kansas City committee had not only made elaborate and 
successful arrangements for the social aspect of the dinner, but had also 
sold 229 tickets to Kansas City teachers in advance of the convention. A 
total of 510 enjoyed the dinner and the program. 

Miss Inglis introduced Thomas C. Blaisdell, of Slippery Rock (Penn- 
sylvania) Normal, chosen as toastmaster not only for I.Q. but also for eye 
twinkle. He exhibited both. 

Toastmaster Blaisdell first asked the representatives from various 
sections of the country to rise, and revealed a surprisingly wide and even 
distribution of attendance. 

He introduced Ruth Mary Weeks. Speechless in the face of such an 
outpouring of teachers, voiceless through the attempt to make two chairs 
grow where one grew before, she confined herself to a word of welcome and 
appreciation of her local colleagues. Toastmaster Blaisdell then crowned 
her with a wreath of roses as our Princess Ruth Mary. 





* Refer to the news item in the current News and Notes. 
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Then followed the audience singing of three appropriate songs— 
“Dear Old Grammar,” “Stacks of Themes,” and “They’ve Got Style’— 
under the genial and effective direction of Charles S. Parker, of Kansas 
City. 

Helen Rhoda Hoopes, of the University of Kansas, was asked to 
speak on “Poets of the Missouri Valley.” Of these she characterized 
and read from ten, not counting a too meager representation of her own 
work. To Whitelaw Saunders, of Wamego, and Nora B. Cunningham, of 
Chanute, she gave most time and praise. The others were Edna Osborne 
Whitcomb, Alice Wilson Oldroyd, Selden Lincoln Whitcomb, Leslie Wal- 
lace, Ruth Mary Weeks, Margaret Anderson, May Williams Ward, and 
Madeleine Aaron. Her brief comments and sincere reading gave real 
pleasure. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Arthur Guiterman, author 
of The Light Guitar, The Mirthful Lyre, I Sing the Pioneer, and recent 
president of the Poetry Society. His theme was “Humor in Poetry.”’ He 
declared that humor is not opposed to, but quite consonant with, the 
charm and beauty that make poetry. He traced lightly the line of humor- 
ous poetry, from Chaucer to the present, showing that it is more than mere 
slapstick stuff. Today, however, even pure clowning has a hygienic value 
in relieving nerve tension. The fact that true humorists are humanists, 
loving humanity, is the reason that pathos often comes from their pens. 
Some do not joke lest their august dignity be impaired. Such a great poet 
as Keats—some of whose nonsense surprised many in the audience—was 
above such fear. Humor helps us not to take life or ourselves too serious- 
ly. Mr. Guiterman concluded with the reading of a number of his own 
poems: “Blessing on Little Boys,” “The Chant of Mickinac,” “Pershing 
at the Front,” the very familiar “Strictly Germ-Proof,” and others. The 
audience applauded until he rose and gave an encore. 


SATURDAY Noon LUNCHEON 

The Saturday noon luncheon proved a fitting and popular close to 
the meeting. Rewey Belle Inglis introduced the speakers to the throng 
that filled the large dining-room of the Hotel Baltimore. John G. Nei- 
hardt, midwestern poet, critic, and story-teller, gave a stirring prefatory 
account of his contact with the Indians and their long, hopeless struggle 
against extinction. Then he read selections from his famous trilogy, The 
Song of Hugh Glass, The Song of Three Friends, and Songs of the Indian 
Wars, including ‘“The Death of Crazy Horse” from the last. As an encore 
he read an Easter lyric. He interpolated his reading with comments and 
illuminating bits of Indian history. 
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Frank L. Mott was the concluding speaker. His witty discourse on 
“Three Haarlem Poets,’’ Claude McKay, Countee Cullen, and Langston 
Hughes, was illustrated from their work. The Negro, he said, has been get- 
ting away from the period of the spirituals since the Civil War and the 
outstanding Negro writers are anxious to forget the Negro as a problem; 
yet their richest, unique material lies in Negro life and consciousness. 
Claude McKay’s Home to Haarlem, Countee Cullen’s Copper Sun and 
Black Christ, and Langston Hughes’ modern “Blues” exemplified by his 
“Bad Man” were given particular notice. Professor Mott’s concluding 
reading was a very realistic “Camp Meeting Shout” that won hearty ap- 
plause from the audience. 

A special feature of the luncheon was the singing of the chorus of the 
Lincoln High School, Kansas City, directed by Blanche Morrison, assist- 
ant city supervisor of music. They sang several splendid spirituals with 
moving power and finish. The audience responded enthusiastically and 
gave particular expression to its appreciation of ““Deep River.” 

In conclusion George W. Norvell, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, presented the following resolutions and suggestions which were 
enthusiastically adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The members of the National Council of Teachers of English desire 
to express their enthusiastic appreciation of the unusual combination of 
courtesy and efficiency of their Kansas City hosts which has made the 
largest meeting of the Council one of the pleasantest and most effective. 
We are especially grateful to Principal Goodale, Dr. Hopkins, and Miss 
Ruth Mary Weeks, who so successfully managed the local arrangements. 

To Miss Caroline Lewis, who had charge of the exhibit, Miss Emma 
Shelton, who arranged for the banquet, Miss Ethel Hoar, who arranged 
for the luncheon, Miss Bertha Ruckel, who managed the buffet supper, 
and Mrs. Leland Hazard, who organized the sight-seeing trip and tea, as 
well as to W. W. Douglas, J. O. Morrison, Garland Nichols, Miss Emma 
Serl, and Mr. Herman Swinehart, who rendered outstanding service, we 
are deeply indebted. The Chamber of Commerce, the Hotel Baltimore, 
and the newspapers of Kansas City have given invaluable assistance. 

We desire particularly to mention the young people who have taken 
part: the pages who have made the machinery run smoothly and the 
group of players from Southwest High School, and the chorus of Lincoln 
High School, who furnished entertainment. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the untiring and efficient 
efforts throughout the past year of President Inglis and to recognize the 
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excellence of her program, as well as her gracious, yet businesslike manner 
of executing it. 

Finally, we wish to thank W. Wilbur Hatfield, our Secretary-Treas- 
urer, for the very generous service he has rendered this organization, both 
in directing the affairs of the Council and in guiding expertly the policies 
of the English Journal. 

KATHRYN H. KEtLy 
Apa M. BInGc 
GEORGE W. NorvELL, Chairman 


The Committee also suggested that greetings from the Council be 
sent to Mr. Leonard, Mr. Fries, and Mr. Miles in reply to their expression 
of good wishes. The resolutions and suggestions were adopted. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the pupils of the Southwest High 
School, Kansas City, staged Christopher Morley’s one-act play “Good 
Theatre,” under the direction of Miss Bessie Gay Secrest. The number of 
teachers who could see the play was limited to about 150 by the quarters 
available, but the group fortunate enough to attend reported a very pleas- 
ant presentation. 

CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL TOPICS 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Following the precedent set by President C. C. Fries last year, Presi- 
dent Inglis gave Friday afternoon to conferences on a variety of topics in- 
stead of section meetings. She outdid him, however, in that she pro- 
grammed seven such groups. This proved fortunate, inasmuch as every 
room but one was packed, and the hotel was forced to rent chairs to seat 
all the conferees. 

CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM 

Sophia C. Camenisch, of the Chicago Normal College, acted as chair- 
man. The opening paper, “Curriculum Research in Denver,” by A. K. 
Loomis, director of Curriculum Department, Denver, will appear entire in 
a later issue of the English Journal. 

Miss Camenisch passed out for criticism a table of essentials in va- 
rious phases of mechanics, arranged in sequences and divided into elemen- 
tary, junior high school, and senior high school tasks. This is eventually 
to be part of the report of the Council’s Committee on Curriculum. 

E. L. Miller, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, who was 
to have presented the “North Central Association Plans for Revision” of 
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the requirements in English, was called East. In his stead, Marquis E. 
Shattuck, director of language education in Detroit, distributed copies of 
the tentative report of Mr. Miller’s North Central Association Committee 
arranged in the form of a questionnaire, and asked that each person pres- 
ent vote “Yes” or “No” on each paragraph—or modify the paragraph to 
conform to his views. Other members of the Council who would like to 
participate should write Mr. Miller at once. 

Elizabeth Hodgson, High School, Wichita, chairman of the committee 
which formulated the present Kansas state course in English discussed 
“Curricula Made to Measure’’—that is, adapted to local needs. Her ideas 
will appear as an article in a later issue of the Journal. 


CONFERENCE ON THE RELATION OF THE LIBRARY 
TO THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


Essie Chamberlain, of the Oak Park (Illinois) High School, was chair- 
man of this meeting. Abstracts of the three papers read are given here. 


SELF SERVICE IN SCHOOL LIBRARY 


PEARL DuRST 
Librarian, Hibbing, Minnesota 


It is often said in library training schools that a successful school librarian 
is one who can anticipate the needs of the various departments. However, with 
the best of equipment and material and the closest co-operation between teach- 
ing staff and library staff, the greatest work—bringing the pupils and the books 
together—remains to be done. Whose business is it to teach the use of books? 
When and how shall it be done? Formerly the librarian gave such lessons as 
are detailed in the excellent texts published by the American Library Association 
and the H. W. Wilson Company, as well as numerous library periodicals. The 
entrance of the junior high school and platoon schools has created a situation 
which has persuaded librarians to give over library instruction to the library 
teacher, or, in many cases, to the English department. Kansas City and Port- 
land, Oregon, have excellent courses prepared for such instruction. In Hibbing, 
Minnesota, all grades from kindergarten through junior college are under one 
roof and use the same library, so that it is possible to distribute the instruction 
throughout the grades in one complete program. Kindergarten children learn 
the careful handling of books, the beauty of clean books, and the necessity for 
keeping books in their places—all in informal, continuous lessons. By the time 
children reach the junior high school they know all the parts of a book and how 
to find material in each volume that comes to their hands, and they are ready 
for more intensive training in the use of the library. At this level the large dic- 
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tionary is introduced through the practice exercises published by all dictionary 
makers. The use of the catalogue, classification, and reference books is more 
elaborately treated, and there is, of course, continuous review of all previous 
work. In the senior high school the Reader’s Guide is presented, and methods 
of research are learned through its use which will be of value later in the study 
of bibliography. 


THE READING SITUATION IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Highland Park High School, Michigan 


Children in rural and small-town communities are more in need of reading 
experiences and skills than those in larger cities, but their actual reading is less 
in amount and poorer in quality than that of city children. 

Several factors help to produce this effect. (1) There is the lack of liter- 
ary and experiential background on the part of the children, who often have 
never been outside their own county, and have never had at home any reading 
material beyond the mail-order catalogue and the family Bible. Their teachers 
are often equally lacking, in that they are usually new to the job and are them- 
selves products of the same environment. (2) The superintendents of schools 
and the school boards are usually not alive to the importance of fostering reading 
activities. (3) In the small high school there is practically never any trained 
librarian, and often there is no library whatever. 

In small cities and in rural localities children need an abundance of reading, 
particularly in material dealing with modern problems, in order to offset the 
provincialism which they can otherwise hardly avoid. 

The first problem of the English teacher in the high school in the small 
town is to build a library which will make outside reading activities possible. 
Among the devices at her command, she may encourage children to bring in 
books as loans or gifts; she may have dramatizations or book programs to 
stimulate community interest in her problem; she may have the children write 
for book catalogues and promotion material from publishers as a part of their 
composition work; she may solicit small voluntary contributions for the pur- 
chase of books, or devote a part or all of the dues of her literary society to that 
end; and she may interest the local Kiwanis or Rotary Club in supplying books 
for the English library. 

In most states, the state library commission stands ready to lend package 
libraries to the small school, and in some the university extension division will 
perform the same function. 

The teacher has some personal responsibility, of course. It is her duty to 
keep abreast, as far as her time and purse allow, of the best books current. She 
should be familiar with the best reading lists issued for school use, and build her 
library around them. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE CLASSROOM IN 
A LARGE CITY SYSTEM 


Marguis E. SHATTUCK 
Director of Language Education, Detroit, Michigan 


What services can the library render the classroom and how may the Eng- 
lish classroom reciprocate? The well-stocked library is an important factor in 
changing our classroom procedures, eliminating the single textbook through its 
provision of reference material, and furnishing collateral and source material 
which supplements classroom activity. The library provides an excellent avenue 
for relating subjects discussed in the classroom to the other school studies and 
to life, and, in turn, becomes the English laboratory for general use, particularly 
for providing an atmosphere where the creative urge may find its consummation 
in creative writing. In a growing list of cities the school library is a counter- 
part or natural part of the municipal library, which is itself a workshop and 
recreational and cultural center. Library instruction and use in a large school or 
an overcrowded school becomes an exceedingly difficult problem. There are 
three common methods of attack: first, teacher and pupil may use booklets, 
printed outlines, or mimeographed notes. In this category are “Reference 
Guides,” “Find It Yourself,” and “Keys to the Halls of Books,” published by 
the American Library Association. Second, the librarian may give a consecutive 
series of talks and follow them up, if possible, with an instructional period in 
the classroom. Third, the pupils may use the library in their activities or proj- 
ects. An additional major problem is the stimulation of pupil reading of books 
and magazines of high quality. Here such lists as the National Council’s Home 
Reading List! and an annotated card file are extremely valuable. Reference use 
of the library for oral composition or report should be made for practice in note- 
taking, outlining, and the collection and oganization of material. A successful 
attempt has been made to obtain opportunity for recreational reading: a por- 
tion of each English class, varying in different schools from five pupils to one- 
half the class is sent to the library once in two weeks during the English period. 
In addition to this, individual pupils or groups of pupils may be sent to the 
library from any class for specific work or when the projects have reached such 
a stage that group work is no longer possible. Library conference rooms are pro- 
vided for committees and groups of pupils who are working on programs or de- 
bates. There is also the opportunity here not open to the pupil in other parts of 
the school building: he may scribble or write or attempt the artistic at will 
without interruption, intrusion, or interrogation. 


CONFERENCE FOR HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
The newly appointed supervisor of English at Newark, New Jersey, 
Max J. Herzberg, presided at this group meeting. Abstracts of two of the 


* List of Books for Home Reading. Published by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 6705 Yale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Single copies, $.15 ; $1.20 a dozen. 
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conference papers appear here. The third, “Unifying a Large Depart- 
ment,” by Rose Hargrave, High School and Junior College, Hibbing, Min- 
nesota, will appear later in the Journal. In Mr. Hanna’s absence his pa- 
per was read by H. D. Roberts of the Chicago Normal College. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE DEPARTMENT HEAD 
C. C. HANNA 


High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


The status of the head of the high school English department is in a state 
of flux. In some quarters the head is persona non grata; occasionally heads of 
departments are elected by the members, a committee serves as head, or there 
is a rotating scheme permitting each member of the department to serve. On 
the other hand, some superintendents consider an able head of the English de- 
partment indispensable—one of the key members of the corps. In New York, 
Philadelphia, and Newark, New Jersey, among others, the headship is an out- 
standing position, while in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis there are no 
authorized heads of departments. Professor Koch, of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in “Status and Functions of Department Heads in Senior 
High Schools,” summarizes this situation ably and concludes: “When the pat- 
tern of the organization of the larger high schools of the country is examined, 
the frequency with which the department headship appears is strik 
striking because one feels that such a position would not be included 
in the scheme of things if there were but slight justification for it 
ship is to survive, a strong program must be devised and prosecuted at once 

The core of such a program should be the professionalization of the posi- 
tion in the same way that other phases of school work—the principalship, super- 





intendency, and the various classroom positions—from the kindergarten up— 
have become specialized. The technique and skill of the head of the department 
can be analyzed and anticipated and courses of study offered in training schools 
to provide them. Among the important duties of heads of departments are cer- 
tain obvious ones: (1) Determination of the course of study. (2) Supervision, 
including class visitation, departmental meetings, construction of programs, ad- 
justing work to the training and experience of individual teachers, and keeping 
morale alive and growing. (3) Selection of teachers and substitutes within the 
department. (4) Building up and maintaining correct rapport (a) within the 
department, (b) between the department and the administration, (c) between 
the English department and other departments, (d) between the department 
and the community. (5) Organization and supervision of all extra-curricular 
activities in the field of English. (6) Selection of textbooks. (7) Departmental 
organization and routine. (8) Planning and administering standard objective 
tests. (9) Maintaining balance between the new and the traditional. Of all 
these duties Professor Koch’s report indicates the greatest weakness in super 


vision. 
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An organization is needed to devise a program which will protect the inter- 
ests of heads of departments of English along the lines indicated in the program 
sketched in the foregoing. 


Following the reading of Mr. Hanna’s paper, the chairman, Mr. Herz- 
berg, invited discussion on the paper, particularly with regard to the final 
proposal. There was considerable comment and entire agreement with the 
suggestions. The following resolution was proposed and passed: Re- 
solved, That, Mr. Hanna be asked to take steps to perfect an organization 
of heads of high-school English departments within the National Council 
of Teachers of English to develop and protect their professional interests. 


JUDGING BY THE WRITTEN APPLICATION 
MARGARET SOUTHWICK 
Supervisor of English, Gary, Indiana 


A sampling of letters of application was made in a city of 115,000 to ascer- 
tain the language-expression fitness of applicants for classroom positions from 
the kindergarten through high school. The study of the 335 letters showed a 
lack of conformity to generally accepted letter forms; a lack of attention to 
appearance—surprising, considering the importance of the letters to the send- 
ers; and a casual tone suggesting that applicants often broadcast their letters. 

Further examination showed only 27 per cent correct in form. There ap- 
peared forty-two different ways of addressing the superintendent, ranging all 
the way from plain “Dear” through all the different variations of word and 
abbreviation and capitalization and punctuation to “Dear Sir,” the salutation 
used by 170 of the applicants. The letters were brought to a close with fifty-nine 
different forms. Variations in the writing of the heading were just as numerous. 
While only fourteen words were misspelled in the letters, the apostrophe in an 
expression like “four years’ experience” was a serious language difficulty, not 
only among applicants for grade positions but among high-school candidates as 
well. If correct letter forms had been fixed in school, these crudities would not 
have appeared in such large number 

Because of the close connection between thought and expression, lack of 
language-expression power is better evidence of unfitness than lack of conform- 
ity to accepted standards of form. The study of the expression difficulties of the 
letters showed that deciding how much or how little to tell and starting the 
letter directly were the most serious. 

Though the written application must not be given undue importance, it 
does supplement the personal interview, the letters of reference, and scholar- 
ship records in a valuable way. As many as ten of the twenty-five teacher traits 
given by Charters and Waples in their Master List of Teachers’ Traits can be 
checked from the correspondence of the applicant. 

With a view to determining the relation between weakness in form and 
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lack of language power the letters were rated according to interest-arousing 
qualities by a five-point scale. Such a scale might be used to impress upon stu- 
dents in teacher-training institutions the importance which is attached to good 
taste and to language-expression power in school systems where every teacher 
must teach with the general welfare of the child in mind. 


CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE COLLEGE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Dr. Thomas A. Knott, of Springfield, Massachusetts, acted as chair- 
man of this Friday afternoon meeting. The first paper, “Improving Meth- 
ods in Teaching Composition,” by Professor A. Starbuck, of Iowa State 
College, Ames, is to be published later in the Journal. Abstracts of the 
other addresses follow: 


SELF-APPRAISAL CLASSES AT MINNESOTA 


ADAH G. GRANDY 
University of Minnesota 


A series of self-appraisal experiments which are being carried on at the 
University of Minnesota have as their aim (1) the sifting of entering Freshmen, 
and (2) adjustment of those Freshmen after entrance. In the spring of 1928, 
instead of the regular placement test given entering students in the fall, these 
tests were administered in May and June in various centers throughout the 
state to high-school Seniors hoping to enter the university. Included in the 
tests were a quiz in the fundamentals of simple English—grammar, punctuation, 
sentence structure—a short theme, and a psychological test. Those who made 
a poor showing were advised against entrance. The remainder were offered the 
opportunity of a six weeks’ self-appraisal course during the summer, with a 
twofold objective for the experiment: (1) self-rating and (2) possible shifting 
of such a course to the Senior year of the high school. All the students in this six 
weeks’ course carried three required subjects: English Composition IV, How 
to Study, and Science. They were taught by nine regular members of the uni- 
versity staff, and one extra. The work in these courses was carried on for six 
sessions a week. Additional work was elected by each student, so that his pro- 
gram was filled from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 or 5:00 P.M. Students met their coun- 
selors for a half-hour once a week, or oftener by special appointment. There 
were regular periods for recreation, as well as special appointments for physical 
examination. To give the eighty-six Freshmen in the self-appraisal group soli- 
darity, a suite of rooms was secured in the basement of the library to which the 
students had free access for the use of desks, files, or volumes on vocational 
guidance, quiet study and discussion, and meetings with advisers. There was 
also a Monday-noon luncheon. Before the end of the term officers were elected, 
committees appointed, and the self-appraisal group became an organized body. 
Of the eighty-six who entered the course, sixty-two finished it, a mortality of 27 
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per cent. Seventy-nine per cent of the withdrawals were fair to poor college 
risks, a significant saving to the university. Thirty-eight of the self-appraisal 
group entered the university the following fall. These students, when differen- 
tiated into groups of good and poor and matched with non-self-appraisal stu- 
dents, indicated two results of the experiment: (1) The self-appraisal course 
had done most for the poor student and least apparently for the good student. 
(2) All self-appraisal students had been selected and urged to attend by their 
principals and parents because they were “‘problem” cases in high school. The 
success of a considerable body of them is evidence that a great deal was accom- 
plished in the course in adjusting them to meet the conditions of university 
life. 


THE ADVISING OF THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 
KENNETH IRVING BROWN 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Stephens College has never seen fit to adopt the tutorial plan of instruc- 
tion, but her advisory system in certain ways approximates the advantages of 
the tutorial system. Each student chooses a faculty adviser and the adviser- 
advisee contacts are both academic and social; in addition, in the majority of 
cases they are important in the adjustment of the student in the department of 
her major subject. 

The work of the English department of Stephens College is built on the 
theory that the English language is first of all a tool to be mastered and, second, 
an art to be cultivated; that the primary task of the department is to assist the 
student to develop her capacity to use simple, correct, forceful English. 

During the first months of the school year, the students are expected to re- 
view the essentials of English grammar, and are classified according to their 
previous training by a system of hurdle tests. 

One important section of the work of the Freshman English class is a 
study of “English Expressional Activities,” materials based upon the actual ex- 
pressional needs of women, both professional and domestic, in later life. These 
materials have just come from the Macmillan presses—Practical Studies in 
Composition by Johnson, Searcy, and Charters. 

One member of the English department is given the duty of English liaison 
officer: it is his responsibility to see that the level of spoken and written English 
used by the faculty and students throughout the college comes up to the stand- 
ard set by the common consent of the faculty group. It is this faculty member’s 
responsibility to examine specimen sets of papers from all departments and to 
check the English used. 

An experiment under present process is that of an English composition 
laboratory, wherein all of the written work required of a student is done during 
class hours, with the instructor present for conference or consulation. The at- 
tempt is being made, through scientifically graded sections, to compare the 
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quality of the writing done by Freshmen under these surroundings with the 
regular outside written work. 

But in the matter of advising the individual student, the most important 
piece of experimental work now under way at Stephens College is a survey 
course in aesthetics, which goes by the name of “Humanities.” The purpose of 
the course is to increase the student’s appreciation of the fine arts and her knowl- 
edge of each art as a whole, as well as the relations between the fine arts. 

These are four efforts which are being made to assist the student in her 
adjustment to the opportunities which a college offers. Believing that the chief 
end of education is the training of a student in capacity for, and power of, self- 
expression, together with an appreciation for the self-expression of others, the 
English faculty of Stephens College hold that one of their major tasks is the 
assistance of the individual student to a mastery of English as a tool for that 
self-expression. 


CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Chairman E. C. Beck, of the State Normal College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, presided. The addresses, “Tendencies in Training offered by 
State Teachers Colleges” by Ida A. Jewett, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and “Composition Work in Teacher Training Courses,” by 
Howard Francis Seeley, of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, will 
be presented to readers of the College Edition of the Journal—probably 
during the spring of 1930. An abstract of the third paper is given here. 


THE TASK OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL CRITIC TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
AIMEE MATIE BRUFFEY 


This report of a study carried on for several years and completed last June 
shows a chaotic condition in practice teaching throughout the United States. 
The investigation was based on the opinions of fifty-one experts in the fields of 
English and teacher-training and thirty expert critic teachers of English repre- 
senting twenty-seven schools. The results indicate that half the schools permit 
only Seniors to become student teachers of English. The subject requirements in 
English vary from zero to fifty-one and one-half hours; standards of scholarship 
are very low, and the methods courses in English are taught in only half the 
schools and by a wide variety of teachers. There is a marked tendency to let 
the high-school critic teacher of English organize her own course of study and 
select her text. The number of teachers directed by a critic teacher varies from 
one to twenty-five, and in general there is direct supervision. There is no defi- 
nite number of hours a day required; weekly conferences prevail. Eighty per 
cent of the critic teachers require lesson plans; 50 per cent exact co-operation 
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from the student teacher in grading the pupil; 50 per cent hold the student 
teacher responsible for the physical condition of the classroom, and a like num- 
ber hold her responsible for discipline. 

The routine duties of the critic teacher vary from “not any” to “all of the 
routine duties of a regular teacher.” Among others are: to serve on commit- 
tees, to recommend student teachers for positions, to serve as class sponsor, 
“literary activities,’ and twenty different forms of demonstration teaching, 
varying from an occasional lesson to four hours daily. 


The discussion from the floor revealed the same chaos in requirements 
and administration of methods courses which Miss Jewett had found in 
her investigation. There was a gleam of sunshine in Professor O. B. Sper- 
lin’s report that after next year practice teaching at the University of 
Washington will come in the fifth year’s work. Professor Seeley’s paper di- 
vided the audience very sharply, but there was no time for debate. 


CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DRAMATICS 

Bessie Gay Secrest, of Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri, 
was chairman of this conference. 

Frank M. Rarig of the University of Minnesota sent a message 
from the President of the National Association of Teachers of Speech. 
“Sincerity in School Dramatics,” the paper read by Mabel S. Reynolds of 
the University of Colorado will appear in a later issue of the Journal. E. C. 
Buehler of the University of Kansas presented his paper “‘Classroom At- 
titudes.” 

CONFERENCE ON COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 
IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 

Frances R. Dearborn, of the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, acted as chairman of this open meeting of the newly organized 
Committee on Elementary School English. No report is given here be- 
cause this lies in the field of the Elementary English Review. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
SATURDAY MORNING 
COLLEGE SECTION 


Dr. Thomas A. Knott again served as the chairman of the college 
gathering. Abstracts of the three papers given at this meeting are pre- 
sented here. 
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COLLEGE COURSES IN DRAMA inj 

GEORGE FULLMER REYNOLDS ce. 

University of Colorado po 

; ‘ ee - At 
Introductory courses in drama are of special interest because they offer } 


unique opportunities and problems. Drama alone of the forms of literature = 
usually studied is intended for an audience, and any sound study of it must be _ 
based on this fact. Not that the theatrical audience is a psychological mob; we tic 
need not involve ourselves in such mysteries. It must simply be recognized that th 
an audience requires a different sort of presentation than does an individual th 
reading alone. But this involves many practical consequences. The first prob- St 
lem is how to help our students, many of them without experience as members At 
of a theatrical audience, to understand this fundamental distinction between ti¢ 
drama, on the one hand, and such literature as novels or lyric poetry, on the is 
other. Second, the importance of the audience suggests the importance also of in 
the other environing conditions of drama—such as the theater, the stage set- 
tings, the style of acting, and the business management. A study of these condi- 
tions, properly conducted, cannot fail to result in some measure of understand- 
ing of drama as in part a product of the life in which it arises, and so to furnish h 
an approach, so far as drama is concerned, to a true and really tangible history 
of literature. Third, the importance of the audience emphasizes also the social | ss 
implications of our courses in drama, since in them we are training some mem- Ce 
bers of this audience and many of its teachers. And all the time, however much | lis 
we stress the points mentioned above, we cannot fail as teachers of literature to N. 
stress as well the literary values of drama. Thus perhaps we shall be rendering re 
in a mechanised age the greatest service possible to the theater of tod la 
PAST AND PRESENT RESEARCH IN AMERICAN ENGLISH 
LovuIsE PouND 
University of Nebraska ; 
Discussion of American English subdivides itself naturally into a survey | 
of beginnings, examination of contemporary activities, and consideration of the } om 
outlook. Pioneer inquiries into the handling of the English language in America sc 
were made in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Noah Web- lis 
ster’s An American Dictionary of the English Language exhibited an aggressive de 
patriotic spirit and was a work of especial importance. Worcester’s more con- of 
servative dictionary, deferring to British usage, long remained a rival of Web- or 
ster’s. Later decades brought Bartlett’s A Glossary of Americanisms and the be 
Americanisms of M. Schele de Vere. Toward the end of the century came Tuck- 
er’s American English and Farmer’s Americanisms Old and New. A new era, | 
when academic interest in the vernacular began to manifest itself, was ushered ” 
in by the formation of the American Dialect Society in 1889. Thornton’s An ie 
an 


American Glossary, from early in the present century, is especially valuable for 
its improvements in method over old glossaries. Until recently those preoccupy- 
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ing themselves with American English were mainly laymen, and their interest 
centered in vocabulary and idiom. Contemporary activities are many and im- 
portant. Impetus to the study of the vernacular was given by Mencken’s The 
American Language, a book standing for freedom and invigoration, and also for 
our new national self-consciousness arising out of the war. Professors Krapp 
and Kenyon have made fresh studies of American pronunciation. The compila- 
tion of the important historical dictionary of American English is under way at 
the University of Chicago. An American dialect dictionary, for so many years 
the goal of the Dialect Society, will accompany it. The periodical American 
Speech discusses usages and tendencies and prints historical and other studies. 
An Atlas of American Dialects is to be made under the auspices of the Linguis- 
tic Society. Many fields open for the ambitious student. The clinical material 
is varied and abundant, and it is no more difficult of access than that of workers 
in such fields as history, literature, or folklore. 


NORMAL COLLEGE EDUCATION 


George C. Wells, secretary of the State Board of Education of Okla- 
homa, acted as chairman of this very successful meeting. The papers read 
were: “Literature for Everybody,” by Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; “Some Problems in the Training of Eng- 
lish Teachers,” by Bert Roller, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; and “English Usage for Teachers,” by E. R. Bar- 
rett, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. All of them will appear 
later in one or both editions of the English Journal. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Ward H. Green, director of English, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was chairman 
of the meeting. John Gehlman, of the Oak Park (Illinois) High School, 
supported the affirmative, and Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, of the East High 
School, Denver, the negative, of the debate, “Resolved, That a specified 
list of required readings is more valuable for the average high-school stu- 
dent than a purely individual system of browsing.” These papers and that 
of Maurice W. Moe, West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on “The Calisthenics of Literary Appreciation” will be found in later num- 
bers of the English Journal. 

Volunteers, continuing the debate with considerable animation, were 
evidently working toward the unstated conclusion that there must be both 
some directed reading to open up new fields and show pupils how to read, 
and some browsing to build reading habits and satisfy individual tempera- 
ments. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


W. W. Clement, principal of the North East High School of Kansas 
City, Missouri, presided as chairman in the place of Professor Pendleton, 
of Peabody College for Teachers, who was unable to be present. “Teacher 
Preparation and the Extensive Reading Program in the Junior High 
School,” a paper read by Dora V. Smith, of the University of Minnesota, 
will appear later in the College Edition of the English Journal. Abstracts 
of the remaining papers follow: 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS MISSION 
E1zA HoskINsS 
West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

The junior high school library movement is an indispensable source of co- 
operative service in training for worthy use of leisure time; it promises to be the 
most completely successful in achieving its end of all recent educational move- 
ments. The library should be “‘the heart of the school,” centrally located, acces- 
sible, but removed from the general noise of the building. It should be the most 
comfortable, most attractive, most beautiful room in the building, of fair pro- 
portions, harmonious coloring, and complete equipment. Of course it should 
never be used as a regular study hall. 

The book shelves should hold a vast storehouse of fiction, travel, biography, 
poetry, history, science, and humor, as well as reference books and texts and 
materials for class use. The pupils should learn to use the library, not by lec- 
tures, but by activity, organized and directed to create reading, under the careful 
guidance of trained English teachers. The first step is the location of pupil in- 
terest, followed by supervision along the line of that interest. Teachers may 
direct, persuade, and guide, but they should never command pupils to read 
Wide choices should be offered, but care must be taken that such choice does not 
become indiscriminate. Formal book reports and tests have never been known 
to cultivate a love for reading. Pupils must be led to use books and enjoy them 
within the library through handling the books, opportunity for informal discus- 
sion, the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity—and when the pupils themselves 
desire it, the carrying out of research. 


THE CHANTING OF POETRY 
H. D. RosBerts 
Chicago Normal College 

Poetry has suffered tremendous losses along with its gains through the in- 
vention of the printing press. As plays were made to be acted, so poetry has 
its source and forms its growing edge in the rhythms of the human voice. 
Poetry bulks large among the first literature we give to the child. It was the 
first literature known to be produced by man, and ranks pre-eminent in all 
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spoken literature. Our overstress on silent reading has led us to neglect the 
values in poetry obtainable only through the spoken voice—poetry is funda- 
mentally music. For evidence we need only strip the finest poem in the lan- 
guage of its music and search through what is left for the values we found in it 
before. The chanting of poetry is important because it provides an easy, natu- 
ral, strongly motivated introduction to oral reading which may continue as 
an active interest throughout life. Some of the evident values of chanting are: 
first, it provides a major emphasis for the music which is the foundation of all 
significant poetry; second, it removes the obsession of the hyperintellectual 
with the facts, the irrelevant, and the non-essentials of poetry; third, it makes 
poetry a normal, enjoyable part of children’s lives and provides them with an 
experience that carries over into their voluntary activities; last—it is good fun. 

A feature of the paper was a demonstration of unison chanting by an ac- 
celerated ninth grade class. This addition to the junior high school program was 
made possible through the courtesy and co-operation of Principal W. F. Shaw 
and Miss Bertha Schall, of the Central Junior High School, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, and the fine spirit of the pupils who voluntarily gave up Saturday morning 
from their holidays. The chanting was almost wholly social, carried out under 
the children’s own direction. One new poem which none of the children had 
read or heard was presented as an example of the method of introducing chant- 
ing. 

Chairman W. W. Clement ably led the spirited discussion at the close of the 
demonstration. In answer to the inquiry whether the children preferred chanting 
with or without the poem’s own melody, one of the class replied, “I think we 
like it better with the melody because it makes us imagine it better.” 

A special addition to the demonstration was the original dancing of Vachel 
Lindsay’s ‘““The Potatoes Dance,” by Imogen Ebbing, of the seventh grade of 


the Central Junior High School, accompanied by solo chanting. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION 
C. C. Certain, of Detroit Teachers College, who had planned the pro- 
gram, served as chairman. The topic was “Progressive Tendencies in Ele- 
mentary School English.” (Since the English Journal leaves the field of 
elementary English to the Elementary English Review, no further report 
can be given here.) 


BUSINESS 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors held three sessions, with an attendance of 
about forty directors, including directors-at-large elected by the Council 
itself and directors representing twenty Affiliated Local Associations. 
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The Treasurer’s report showed 





INCOME 
Profit from publications ; . $3,251.56 
Affiliated association dues. ; 210.25 
Net from membership dues . ; ; 5,734.85 
Interest . : , , ‘ 337.67 
Total . . ; : . 80,534.33 
Our 
Operating expenses . $5,128.50 
Committee work . 2,206.88 
Elementary English Reviet 175.00 
Total ; . $7510.38 
SURPLUS 
Surplus for year . : ' ’ , . $ 2,023.95 
Balance from last year . : ; 8,280.28 
Assets, November 15, 1929 . : . $10,304.23 


The following actions of general interest were taken by the Board of 
Directors, which had three sessions—chiefly while others slept: 

1. Requests for funds for committee work were recommended to the 
Executive Committee as follows: 

$200 for the Committee on Junior Reading List 

$200 for the Committee on International Relations 

$200 for the Committee on Senior Reading List 

$100 for the Committee on Plays 

$100 for the Committee on Scorecard for Textbooks 

$400 for the Committee on Examinations 

$800 for the Committee on Elementary School English 

$1,000 for publicity 


2. The Executive Committee was authorized to give financial aid to 
any investigations especially desired by any Council committee, even 
though carried on by others. 

3. The Committee on Adaptation of Instruction to Different Levels 
of Ability was invited to use the results of their questionnaire study this 
year as the basis for an experimental program next year, and to call in ex- 
perts in experimentation in laying out the program. 

4. The appointment of a committee to formulate plans for a yearbook 
and to report in November, 1930, was ordered. 

5. The secretary was directed to ask the National Education Associa- 
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tion not to reprint the old report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature. He is also to propose the appointment of a joint commit- 
tee for revision of the report, on which teachers of English may be more 
adequately represented. 

6. A committee investigation of the proposal to establish life-mem- 
berships in the Council was ordered. 

7. The following officers for 1930 were proposed by the Nominating 
Committee and elected by acclamation: Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High 
School, Kansas City, president; O. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, 
Seattle, first vice-president; Henry Grady Owens, High School, High 
Point, North Carolina, second vice-president; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chica- 
go Normal College, secretary-treasurer; Carrie Belle Parks, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, auditor; Rewey Belle Inglis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, member of Executive Committee. 

The five English Journal advisers also were chosen: Elizabeth Baker, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Ward H. Green, High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Rose Hargrave, High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Hibbing, Minnesota; George W. Norvell, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York; Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL BusINess MEETING OF MEMBERS 

This session was held, as usual, at four o’clock on the Friday of the 
convention. 

The first business was the annual report of the secretary, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield. It pointed out the prosperity of the Council, with $10,000 in 
cash resources and nearly 6,000 members. The Council has made large 
profits on the Home Reading Lists, in spite of the reasonable price put 
upon them, because of the tremendous volume of sales. Nearly a half- 
million have been distributed since 1923. A second cause of Council pros- 
perity has been the unsolicited action of the proprietor of the English 
Journal in allowing the fall campaigns to be made for memberships instead 
of for Journal subscriptions. When he adopted this policy the Council 
members numbered about 1,100 and the direct subscribers to the Journal 
nearly twice as many. Now there are at least 5,500 members and perhaps 

ooo direct subscribers. This means an addition of thousands of dollars 
a year to the Council income. The chief difficulty in Council work just 
now is to get committee work done. The able teachers who should lead the 
committees accept chairmanships with hesitation, and usually find them- 
selves unable to push their plans energetically for lack of time. The Board 
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of Directors failed to take action on a suggestion that the Executive Com- 
mittee be authorized to pay for substitutes to free Council committee 
chairmen for such time as is necessary to get results. Either this or some 
other solution of the problem must be adopted. Committees may be ap- 
pointed and given appropriations for clerical work, but unless the chair- 
men have time to direct the clerks whom the appropriations would hire, 
little can be accomplished. 

The amendment to the constitution proposed by S. A. Leonard in the 
November English Journal was “laid upon the table.’’ Eleven directors 
elected by local associations opposed it as harmful to their organizations. 

Invitations from a dozen cities to meet with them in 1930 were ex- 
tended by their representatives. The decision rests, by the constitution, 
with the Executive Committee. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following persons for di- 
rectors-at-large for a term of three years: Thomas C. Blaisdell, State 
Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; Eliza Hoskins, West Side 
Junior High School, Little Rock; Stella S. Center, Walton Junior and 
Senior High Schools, New York City; Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, East High 
School, Denver; Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
and Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Misouri. These 
candidates were elected by a viva voce vote. 

































NEWS AND NOTES 


A NEW FOLK MAGAZINE 

Folk-Say is a regional miscellany, a publication of the Oklahoma 
Folklore Society, edited by E. K. Botkin at Norman, Oklahoma. The 
June 1, 1929, issue is a varied anthology of Indian legends, Paul Bunyan 
stories, tall tales of the West and industrialism, and American ballads, 
some of them with musical notations. The quality and range of interest 
are superior. 

The appointment of George Milburn as associate editor and J. Frank 
Dobie, Percy Mackaye, Edwin Ford Piper, and Louise Pound as advisory 
editors of Folk-Say is announced for next year. When completed the ad- 
visory board will include leaders in regional interpretation and expression 
representative of as many sectional and racial strains as possible. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50. Address the editor at the University of Oklahoma. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Teachers from all parts of New England met in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on December 6 and 7, for the annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English. A program of special interest had 
been prepared by the president of the Association, Miss Anne Marjorie 
Day, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, around the general 
subject, ‘Vitalizing the Teaching of Literature.” 

The twenty-four hours could scarcely have been more closely packed 
with meetings: a general session beginning at four o’clock Friday and an- 
other of an hour on Saturday morning; a dinner, a luncheon, and one hour 
devoted to meetings of elementary, junior and senior high school and col- 
lege sections." 

In his talk on ‘“‘Phases of English Teaching that Need Emphasis,” Su- 
perintendent Stoddard suggested that the technique of developing skill in 
personal conversation should receive more attention in the curriculum of 
English in secondary schools. Among other techniques which he predicted 
may become more prominent in English courses, he mentioned listening 

‘Professor Robinson supplied a complete program but though the names and 
subjects are interesting, the space available does not permit its publication —Ep1Tor. 
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for essentials, participation in discussions in small groups either as chair- 
man or member of the group, conference, skilful questioning, conciseness, 
note-taking, ability to skim a book for its essentials, and effectiveness in 
facing audiences. His plea was for vital experiences in language and lit- 
erature for all the children of all the people. 

Professor Thomas injected an entirely fresh line of thought into the 
general subject of the convention in his discussion of the vitalization of 
literature in relation to education and internationalism. Students in our 
American secondary schools who will soon be charged with the important 
task of helping to solve the international problems of the world must be 
educated with their tasks in view. It rests with the educational leaders 
that something of the spirit of internationalism shall be taught in the 
schools of America. In Europe, programs of education are being formu- 
lated on plans of peace. European teachers are being trained with partic- 
ular pains to know how to present the truths of world-citizenship. 

After declaring that it is the attitude created in the mind of the learner 
in the classroom which is the thing remembered by that individual, Pro- 
fessor Thomas advocated that pupils in our American secondary schools 
would be introduced to the literatures of other peoples as a means of de- 
veloping in them real respect for other nations. The glory of international 
amity lies in appreciation of what various nations have contributed to the 
welfare of the world. 

The guest of honor at dinner, Friday evening, was Miss Mary Ann 
Scott, of the Girls’ High School, Aberdeen, Scotland, who is spending a 
year at Classical High School, Providence, as an exchange teacher of 
English. 

The officers of the Association for 1929-30 are president, Anne Mar- 
jorie Day, Classical High School, Providence, Rhode Island; vice-presi- 
dent, Alfred D. Sheffield, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts; 
secretary-treasurer, A. Bertram de Mille, Simmons College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; editor, Charles Swain Thomas, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Executive Committee 
(with the officers), Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hartford High School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Martha C. Cramer, Nashua High School, Nashua, New 
Hampshire; George B. Franklin, Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; E. F. A. Benson, Boston Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Grace V. Lynch, South Boston High School, South Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

THOMAS HERBERT ROBINSON 
Chairman of English Department 


RuHopE IsLtAND COLLEGE OF EpUCATION 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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A READERS’ MAP OF MONTANA 


The Frontier, University of Montana, Missoula, has just published 
a historic and romantic map of Montana, with an explanatory guide print- 
ed separately, by Irving Chope and Eileen W. Barrows, under the direc- 
tion of Professors Paul E. Phillips and H. G. Merriam, of the State Uni- 
versity. The map, which is published in two sizes, 18x 25 inches and 
9 X 13 inches, locates the scenes of Montana fiction, the homes of Mon- 
tana writers, the ranges of famous cattle brands, the important historical 
events of Montana’s early days, Montana industries, animals, cattle 
brands, prairie schooners, and freighting outfits. Prices, $1.00 and $0.50, 
respectively. 





JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


The September number, Volume IV of the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House has appeared under the editorship of Philip W. L. Cox, 
Forrest E. Long, Arthur D. Whitman, and Dorothy I. Mulgrave, manag- 
ing editor. The magazine succeeds the Junior High School Clearing 
House, three volumes of which were published by S. O. Rorem, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The first number of the new 
magazine stresses articulation. Address the publication and business 
office at 883 Broadway, Albany, New York; the editorial office, School 
of Education, New York University, Washington Square East, New York 
city. Subscription price, $3.00 per year; single copies, $0.50. 





WESTCHESTER COUNCIL MEETING 

A hundred and fifty members of the Westchester Council of Teachers 
of English met at informal luncheon at Wanamaker’s, New York City, on 
Friday, November 1. Mr. George W. Norvell, state supervisor of English 
for New York State, and Mr. Roland Holt were the special guests of 
honor. 

After luncheon, Mr. Holt, widely known as a delightful dramatic 
critic and publisher, spoke of coming plays on the New York stage this 
winter. Later at the district meeting, Mr. Norvell, one of the most helpful 
and practical of supervisors, spoke of problems of teaching. 

The officers of the Westchester Council are: president, Anna M. No- 
lan, Mamaroneck; vice-president, Hazel Jenne, Port Chester; secretary, 
Jean Fraser, White Plains; Advisory Council, Mae Levy, Yonkers; Pierce 
McAloon, Rye; Anna S. Johnston, Mount Vernon. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


A Venture in Writing Poetry. By Jean H. Dukelow. Journal of the 
N. E. A., October, 1929. Adapted from an article in the Fourth Yearbook 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the N. E. A. We are con- 
stantly being assured of the latent creative ability of children. What are 
the things that stimulate or encourage creative expression? The most 
common theory is that we must provide an environment richly supplied 
with beautiful things which invites manipulation and experimentation. 
Others propose the opposite program, that children be placed in an envi- 
ronment utterly devoid of beautiful things so that they will produce beau- 
ty to satisfy their innate cravings. There is supporting evidence for both 
viewpoints. In the experiment reported here the class had been studying 
ships for several weeks and developed a keen interest in the topic. One 
day, after listening to the reading of some particularly rhythmic poems, 
one pupil suggested “‘Let’s try to make up a ship poem!” The cl 
ceived the suggestion with approval and finally decided the topic should 
be “A Ship in a Storm.” As no one could suggest a beginning line, the 


ne Ciass re- 


teacher asked the pupils to tell how the ship would look in a storm. The 
suggestions—such as brave, strong, gallant, courageous, were listed on 
the board. In like manner, they were asked what they thought the sea 
would be like in a storm, and the best comments listed on the board. 
Then individuals began to suggest lines. As the poem developed, changes 
were suggested and adopted. When the verses were finished a number 
of the pupils read the poem over until they knew it. Several other poems 
were written during the next few weeks, all of them because the pupils 
asked to undertake them. Rhyming words occurred in most of their 
poems, although they understood that rhyme was not essential. The class 
developed a decided feeling for rhythm. Frequently they substituted or 
eliminated words to improve both rhythm and shades of meaning. In 
many cases words and phrases from poems they had read were incor- 
porated in their own work. 

Creative Writing Number. The Elementary English Review: “Stand- 
ards in Creative Writing,” by E. Corle Anderson; “First Experiences in 
Creative Writing,” by Roberts Stockwell; “Creative Writing as a Prep- 
aration for High School English,” by M. Edith Tilton. 

All devoted to the elementary school field, but of value elsewhere in 
providing principles and technique which might be adapted to higher 
levels. 

Validation of the Methods of Testing Spelling. By Walter S. Guiler. 
Journal of Educational Research, October, 1929. A report of an investi- 
gation to discover the comparative validity of three methods of testing 
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ability to spell: oral recall, written recall, and multiple choice. The de- 
termining factor in establishing methods of testing was their value in 
discovering words that pupils could not spell. The test words were de- 
rived from the upper range of the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale. The results of the study indicate that a written recall is, 
on the whole, the most effective of the three methods under investigation 
and multiple choice the least effective. There does not seem to be any 
best method of testing spelling for all students, but written recall was 
found to be the most effective for the greatest number, while oral recall 
was found next most effective, and multiple choice least effective. A com- 
posite test score derived from the tests used in this study is more reliable 
than any single test score. It was also discovered that the order in which 
the tests were given exerted a marked influence on the results, probably 
due to practice effect. Students with a high order of spelling ability ex- 
hibited far less variation in scores when compared by the three methods 
of testing than students with poor spelling ability. 

Teaching Poetry in the Ninth Grade. By Mary Lough. Bulletin of 
the Kansas Association of Teachers of English, October, 1929. Perhaps 
the gravest error made by English teachers is that of forcing poetry on 
pupils, resulting in a powerful, permanent dislike of poetry. Only a few 
ninth-grade pupils honestly admit liking poetry. When this is the case, 
the teacher may approach the pupil through his own ability of appre- 
ciation by asking him to bring to class a favorite poem or rhyme—hu- 
morous or serious, long or short. This not only leads to browsing, but 
begins on the pupil’s level. When poems are read in class, it convinces all 
students of class interest in poetry. Always, of course, the poem should 
be read aloud by some person who can put the music into it. At the end 
of a year’s work it is better that the student shall have made only a little 
progress and gained a favorable attitude than to have memorized or stud- 
ied in detail a large number of masterpieces and feel that the talk of their 
beauty is gush. 

Articulation in English. By L. W. Rader. Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, September, 1929. A review of representative junior and 
senior high-school courses of study reveals two types of achievement ex- 
pected of pupils graduating from the ninth grade: first, those stated in 
terms of academic subject matter only, and second, those whose ac- 
complishments are listed in terms of behavior. School A, for example, 
“expects pupils to be so proud of the school and its good name that they 
will be constantly thoughtful to do only those things which redound to 
its credit and maintain its honor.” It is a school which puts emphasis 
upon social education, civic attributes, and social traits. School B 
stresses in its literature course the reading of The Lady of the Lake in the 
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ninth grade, the time, place, setting of the story, naming two of the 
leading characters, the theme of the story, the main events of the story, 
and fifty lines of committed work. In grammar, definitions of parts of 
speech and grammatical terms are required; composition mechanics are 
the chief objective and expression is secondary. The programs of the 
two schools are both wrong. Their proper blending is needed to build a 
sensible course of study. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

David McCord (A.B., A.M. Harvard) is professor of English at Har- 
vard, where he is Executive Secretary of the Harvard Fund Council. For 
a number of years he was on the dramatic staff of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. Among his published works are three volumes of essays, Odd- 
ly Enough, Stirabout, and Once and For All, and one volume of poems, 
Floodgate. He has contributed to The New Republic, Saturday Review 
of Literature, Yale Review, Independent, Harpers, New Yorker, Atlantic 
Monthly, and numerous other magazines. 

Henry Seidel Canby is an international figure in the field of letters as 
professor of literature at Yale, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, critic, and author in his own right of stories, texts, and such late es- 
says and criticism as American Estimates. 

Rewey Belle Inglis has had extended experience in the training of 
teachers of English in the University of Minnesota. She is well known to 
many teachers through the Inglis Information Service and her able direc- 
tion of the affairs of the National Council of Teachers of English during 
her presidency this last year. A volume of readings in literature for the 
year will be issued by Macmillan this spring. 

J. B. Priestley, well-known English author and critic, is familiar to 
readers of the Journal. 

Mabel Frances Rice (Ph.B. University of Chicago) has been prin- 
cipal of the Cookson Junior High School (Minnesota) and is now junior 
high school supervisor of the State Teachers College at Bemidji, Minne- 
sota. Previously she handled correspondence in business and govern- 
ment work. 

Louise Pound (M.A. University of Nebraska; Ph.D. University of 
Heidelberg) is professor of English at the University of Nebraska, one 
of the editors of American Speech, and the author of numerous studies 
and articles on literary, linguistic, folk-lore, and educational topics. 

Luella B. Cook (M.A. University of Minnesota) has long been a 
member of the English faculty of Central High School, Minneapolis. She 
wrote the original text, Experiments in Writing, and a second volume, 
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Experiments in Reading, will soon be off the press. This article is the 
third of her series of practical lesson plans written for the Journal. 

Esther L. Holcomb is instructor of English at her Alma Mater, the 
University of Kansas. Previously she taught English, dramatics, and 
speech in Lawrence High School. Her contributions have appeared in the 
Kansas Teacher, Poets’ Schroll, Journal of American Poetry, Prism, 
Chicago Tribune, Poets of the Future, and the English Journal. 

H. Ward McGraw (A.M. Colgate) is head of the department of 
English of the State Normal School, Cortland, New York and author of 
Prose and Poetry, a literature series for the high school, and The Teach- 
ing of Literature, a manual. 

Helen E. Hagan (B.A. University of Wisconsin) is now teaching in 
the Dayton schools, where her chief concern is a seven-column weekly 
newspaper. She writes “high school annuals in Dayton, Ohio, were voted 
out in 1926. This decision was accepted with surprisingly little protest 
by the students. The parents did not protest at all.” 

Ruth E. Bynum (B.S. Southeast Missouri State Teachers College) 
has had experience in rural schools and is now librarian and supervisor of 
silent reading in the Webster Groves Junior High School, Missouri. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Harry T. Baker (A.B., A.M. Wesleyan University, Connecticut) has 
taught at Harvard, Wesleyan, Beloit, the University of Illinois, and is 
now at Goucher College. He is the author of The Contemporary Short 
Story and numerous articles in The Outlook, the North American Review, 
the English Journal, and Modern Language Notes. 

James M. Chalfant (A.B., M.A., Ohio State University) is an in- 
structor in English at his Alma Mater and a member of the faculty of 
St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus. He contributes as a free- 
lance writer to a number of magazines. 

F. M. Perry, who was formerly on the faculty at Wellesley College, 
is now professor of English at the University of Arizona. He is the author 
of Story Writing, Progressive Composition, Exposition, and Argumenta- 
tion. 

Lillis Barlow Bowes is teaching college preparatory English in the 
Garden Country Day School at Jackson Heights, New York City, and isa 
substitute teacher in the department of English, Columbia University Ex- 
tension Department. Her article is a synopsis of research work recently 
completed for Professor Allan Abbott. 

Harold Grubbs wrote “‘Grendel”’ in fulfilment of a literature assign 
ment while a Senior in Bay City Michigan High School. He is now a 
Junior at the State University of Iowa. 
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ENGLISH FOR DAILY USE’ 

So many textbooks in English have in the past been written by 
Marthas, who are “careful and troubled about many things,” that is a 
relief to find authors who, like Mary, have seen “the one thing needful” 
and “have chosen that good part.” ‘This one thing I do” might well be 
the motto for this book by Sterling and Cole. Believing that students 
need to develop language habits rather than acquire a mass of undigested 
and unassimilated facts about language, these authors have shaped their 
material to that end. 

First of all, they have had the courage, and we think the wisdom, to 
deliberately leave out matters of grammar and rhetoric that have only a 
remote bearing on speech and writing. The book is exceedingly simple 
in plan and presentation, organized as it is into ten units of work: two 
on parts of speech, and one each on spelling, punctuation, the sentence, 
the paragraph, the outline, the letter, the use of the dictionary, and the 
use of the library. 

Secondly, the authors have given us not one exercise on each impor- 
tant point but many; in fact, the richness of the practice material is one 
of the most commendable features of the book. Besides, these exercises 
are so organized as to fit in well with the contract plan of teaching lan- 
guage mastery; and they are so well constructed as to involve a minimum 
of work for the ever busy English teacher in checking the results. Even 
spelling (mirable dictu) has been rejuvenated. 

While the book is intended primarily as a text for normal high-school 
groups, we believe it would be useful with adult classes where drill on 
minimum essentials is a large part of the instruction. It might even be 
used in the colleges with the unprepared Freshmen. 

It is to be regretted that the authors allowed a few careless state- 
ments to appear in the book, such as, “An adjective is a word that makes 
an assertion concerning a noun or pronoun.” (An adjective does not 
assert ; and even if it did, it would not assert something about a noun but 

* English for Daily Use. By Sterling and Cole. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1929. 
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about the idea for which the noun stands). But these slight blemishes 
should not be allowed to hide the sturdy merits of a useful and usable 


book. H. De F. W1pGER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


GUIDE TO READING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

In the revision of the //linois Guide to Reading for High Schools, 
published in the October Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English,’ the compilers, Miss Bertha Carter, Librarian, and Miss Essie 
Chamberlain, English department of the Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, with their student assistants, have done a piece 
of work of great value. Although intended for the boys and girls of Illi- 
nois, this compilation should be in the hands of every high-school pupil 
in America. It is a fine, discriminating list. 

Our trouble with reading lists has been largely because selections 
were made wholly by adults, and often without a close touch with the 
viewpoints and interests of youth. Adults are apt to consider what the 
pupils ought to read, rather than what they want to read. When, how- 
ever, from lists compiled by many teachers and librarians, selections have 
been made by boys and girls and sincerely, enthusiastically recommended 
to readers of their own age and interests, we feel that something fine has 
been accomplished. Every title has been annotated by some pupil whose 
comment has had to pass the acid test of class or committee criticism 
before being allowed to stand. The recommendations, consequently, show 
a consensus of opinion. Since over three thousand titles were rejected as 
dull, old-fashioned, or not worth while, what remain take the aspect of a 
genuine Guide, to be followed with safety. Yearly additions and revisions 
are promised so that the list will have perennial freshness. 

The material compiled now occupies nearly fifty pages and is classi- 
ied under ten headings: ‘Fiction Years I and IL”; “Fiction Years III 
and IV”; “Easy Reading”; “Poetry”; “Drama”; “Short-Story”; “Es- 
say”; “Miscellaneous Non-Fiction”; “Biography”; “Aids for Study of 
Literature.” It is not made perfectly clear which titles in the sections, 
other than for fiction, are intended for pupils of the first two years of 
high school. Such a wide choice is offered in each, however, that teachers 
could easily check for such pupils those from which selections could be 
made. MABEL IRENE RICH 


Missouta County Hicu ScHOOL 
MIssouLa, MONTANA 


1To be obtained from Professor H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Price, $0.10. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
Dynamo. By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. Pp. 159. 
2.50. 


thr 


Savage, tender, ironical, mystical—typical O’Neill though not so convincing 
as his best. Queerly blending realistic and imaginative-——Puritanical, self-deluding 


Parson Leight and wife, cheaply atheistic neighbor Fife and his jelly-fis! 


iph 1 wife, all 
unconsciously conspire to ruin the Leight son—and with him the Fife daughter. The 
final horror of hallucination, murder, and suicide is a positive relief from the greater 
tragedy of lost ideals and disillusionment regarding God and man. 
Schlump. Translated by Maurice Samuel. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1929. Pp. 209. $2.50. 

The war experience of a German private told by himself: hunger, torture, and 
misery, horrible deaths and worse mutilations, cruelty of officers and despicable 
selfishness of slackers, women with moral standards overthrown, mothers and sweet- 
hearts suffering at home. All told simply, with no moralizing; even a hint that 
after the war Schlump may “live happily ever after.” 

The Way of Ecben. By James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert M. Mc- 

Bride & Co., 1929. Pp. 209. $2.50. 


Asserting that an author’s creative ability ends at fifty, Cabell writes “The last 
of all the many stories about the many inheritors of Don Manuel’s life,” and the 


passing of “Alfgar who kept the faith.” Included in the 209 pages are ten essays 
upon “The Younger Generation” with many “regilded platitudes,” in f 
“Middle age has mastered that invaluable gesture known as a shrug.” 


Donn Byrne—Bard of Armagh. By Thurston Macauley. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1929. Pp. 216. $2.00. 

Informal biography which relates the facts of Byrne’s life and traces his vogue 
as an author from a personal as well as a critical viewpoint. The bibliography in- 
cludes his earliest stories and his last novel. It is racy with personal incident, a 
chronicle of a lovable, temperamental Irishman who was and remains one of our 


deservedly popular men of letters 


Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman. By Jacob Zeitlin and Homer Wood- 

bridge. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1920. 

A thorough, academic biography, dehydrating an able, strong-fibered mind 
Few men will grudge him the tribute of these volumes—supremacy in his field and a 
reputation as a university professor whose vigor and candor were so completely 
wedded to a liberal knowledge that he earned the respect and admiration of intel- 
lectual America. Moving against the current, dead wrong in his judgment in his 
earlier thinking about contemporary life and letters, he still had the power to illumi- 
nate a work of art equaled by few men in our decade. He missed greatness, perhaps 
by the breadth of Paul Elmer More and the hamper of the goose step. 
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As God Made Them. By Gamaliel Bradford. New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1929. Pp. 294. $3.50. 

Character sketches of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Greeley, Edwin Booth, Professor 
Child (ballads), and Professor Gray (botany), with estimates of their importance 
to society. The whole is sound in idea and workmanlike in presentation, but it is 
chiefly a few revealing incidents in the lives of the three great politicians that linger 
in the memory. The treatment of the professors is uncritically laudatory. 


A Modern Comedy. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1929. Pp. 298. $2.50. 

Now that the three novels of the younger Forsytes—The White Monkey, The 
Silver Spoon, and Swan Song—have been put into this volume with two connecting 
interludes, practically all of Galsworthy is obtainable in four volumes. The Plays 
and Caravan (short stories) are the other two. In a new preface Galsworthy ex- 
plains his use of “comedy” by saying that an age which “knows not what it wants, 
yet is intensely preoccupied with getting it, must evoke a smile, if rather a sad one.” 
He also mentioned “a certain resemblance between the case of Fleur and that of her 
generation chasing the happiness of which it has been defrauded.” 


On Board the Emma. By Alexander Dumas. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 568. $5.00. 

Interesting autobiography in Dumas’ vigorous, open manner is in evidence 
in this newly-discovered, unpublished work. The second part of the volume merges 
with one of Dumas’ most characteristic works—his story of Garibaldi in Sicily— 
and relates in easy, journalistic style the story of Dumas’ campaign with Garibaldi’s 
Thousand. It is illustrated with cuts and photographs of Dumas. If the authenticity 
of the work were not guaranteed by the editor of Blackwood’s magazine, the inter- 
ninable reminiscence would certify the genuineness of the discovery. 


A Great Rich Man: The Romance of Sir Walter Scott. By Louise Schutz 
Boas. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 224. $3.50. 
Romance and adventure are combined in this enthusiastic biography story of 

Scott. We see him as a poet whose feet were firm upon the earth; the trail he blazed 
was the broad highway of commercial success; he was a lawyer whose days in the 
courtroom taught him the price of failure and the value of success; prosperity was 
his goal; and his courtly adventures he lived imaginatively. The romance of piling 
up at one and the same time enormous wealth and immeasurable fame was his real 
life. 

The Tragic Era. By Claude Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 
Pp. 565. $5.00. 

Here is a history of the dark era of intrigue and corruption that followed 
Lincoln’s assassination and extended to the close of Grant’s administration. Lincoln 
was dead and the jubilant lesser politicians moved quickly to their peace of blood 
and vengeance. 

Poems. By John Masefield. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 438. $5.00. 


The text of Salt Water Ballads, and all of Mr. Masefield’s later poetry, including 
his latest volume, Midsummer Night and Other Tales in Verse. Soon we may have the 
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material for evaluating the Victorian era and our own. Tennyson was the poet of the 
polite few, of the polished surface and denial of the source of man’s power; Masefield 
may come to be accepted as the protagonist of the many, with his words, thought, 
and feeling rooted in the nobility, integrity, and tragedy of the instinctive man. 


Cavender’s House. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Chicago: Macmillan Co., 

1929. Pp. 102. $2.00. 

What shall a man think as he holds communion with the spirit of a dead love? 
How shall he feel while he tries to penetrate the locked doors to the quiet chamber 
of his old love’s mind and answer the clawing questions whose cessation does not 
come with the death of love? Perhaps Everyman will find with Robinson only the 
pale smoke of a man’s own thought and desire, and in ever recurring cycles an under- 
current of the self-destroying power with which a man drives the woman he loves 
to her death. 


The Bhagavad-Gita. Translated from the Sanskrit by Arthur W. Ryder. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 139. $2.00. 

The Bhagavad-Gita—Son of the Blessed One—attained a pre-eminent place 
among the sacred books of India during its two thousand years of recorded history. 
The present translation of eighteen cantos is an episode in the sixth book of the epic, 
Mahabharata, a sermon on duty addressed by Krishna to Prince Arjuna. 


The American Novel. By Grant Overton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1929. Pp. 155. $1.00. 
Notes on the significant novelists and their works from Cooper, Howells, and 
Henry James through Tarkington, Dreiser, Lewis, Willa Cather, and Ernest Hem- 
ingway. The book combines concise readable style, significant information, and very 


brief critical estimate. 


European Theories of the Drama. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 503. $5.00. 

An anthology of dramatic theory and criticism from Aristotle to Pinero, Jones, 
Shaw, and Archer, in a series of selected comments with notes, biographies, and 
bibliographies—arranged for students of the stage “both as a guide in study and as a 
busy reference.” Mr. Clark has given here a remarkable history of world drama 
through the words of the chief authorities in every age. Nearly fifty authors are in 
cluded. 


The Bastable Children. By E. Nesbitt. New York: Coward-McCann, 1929 

Pp. 293. $3.00. 

The lively adventures of Oswald, Dicky, Dora, Alice, and all the rest of the 
Bastables. There are adventures afloat on a raft, unearthed in the digging of caves, 
the making of lemonade, and in explorations into attics that are remainders of the 
best of Louisa Alcott with the March family, Huckleberry Finn, or the Penrod 
stories. The Treasure Seekers, The Wouldbegoods, and the New Treasure Seekers 
are all included in the volume. 
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East South East. By F. V. Morley. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 
Pp. 347. 

The story of Hamilton Farr, who ran away from Baltimore in 1806 to find his 
fortune in Liverpool and London, sailed adventuring with men who once served 
Nelson, and joined in a treasure hunt southward of New Zealand. There are whaling 
stories that compare with Moby Dick. 

Gay Neck. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. 
Pp. 197. $1.25. Jungle Beasts and Men. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Hari 
the Jungle Lad. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 

Incomparable stories of man and beast centering about our animal brothers, and 
provided with a luxuriant background of vivid, clamorous Indian jungle. No other 
contemporary writer is producing quality literature with such wide appeal to chil- 
dren of all ages, and to their elders. 

The Trumpeter of Krakow. By Eric P. Kelly. Chicago, Illinois: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

Alchemy and black magic are mingled with fifteenth-century Polish history in 
this adventure story of the boy, Joseph Charnetski. His experiences are all related to 
an heirloom, the soothsayer’s marvelous crystal. 

Many Devices. By Roselle Montgomery. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1929. Pp. 150. 

Horatian confidences of a warm, experienced woman finding herself as much at 
home in the brave Roman days of old as in her own. “Amartessa” and the sonnet 
sequence, “To Helen Middle-Aged” were awarded prizes by the Poetry Society of 
America. 

Boys and Girls of the Alps. By Johanna Spyri. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1929. Pp. 281. $1.50. 

Stories of boyhood and girlhood adventure in the Alps, suitable for the lower 


levels in the junior high school. 


Youth in a World of Men. By Marietta Johnson. New York: John Day Co., 


Brief easy essays in educational philosophy, replete with sweeping generaliza- 
tions based on personal opinion, flavored with Dewey. 

The Father. By Katharine Holland Brown. New York: John Day Co., 1928. 

Pp. 368. $2.00. 

The winner of The Woman’s Home Companion John Day $25,000 prize, a 
swinging, good-natured story of John Stafford, New England abolitionist, and his 
daughter, Mercy Rose. Stafford’s intense hatred of slavery drove him westward to 
Springfield, Illinois, to life on a lonely farm and friendship with an itinerant back- 
woods lawyer—Abraham Lincoln. 

Kif: An Unvarnished History. By Gordon Daviot. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1929. Pp. 353. $2.50. 

Archibald Vicar’s return from the trenches to idleness in London, a futile quest 
for an honest job, and eventually an apprenticeship with a coterie of highly organ- 
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ized burglars. From his first “job” there is a gradual lift in the story—enough honest 
romance without the fraud of romancing and the steady march of events to the in- 


evitable tragedy that so often marks the end of the dark way of life 
With the Eagles. By Paul Anderson. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1929 


Pp. 279. $1.7 


uw 


1 


An excellent story of young Mandorix, the Gallic boy who enlisted with Caesar’s 


legions and won his way to high command in the battles against the sturdy tribes 
men of Germany, Belgium, and France. Good history and a gripping narrative for 
the junior and senior high school library 
Eugene O’Neill. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: McBride & Co., 1929. Pp 
214. $1.50. 
This revised version of an earlier work is indispensable to any person who 


wishes to be informed about the most original and distinctive dramatist in the United 


States, for this discussion includes the author’s latest completed and produce 
Dynamo. Only as much of Mr. O’Neill’s life is told as is necessary to understand his 
plays. All of his published and acted scripts are outlined and criticized. The author’s 
estimates are not merely laudatory—as is often the case when critic and dramatist 


know each other and meet frequently. Avoiding prophecy Mr. Clark tries to weigh 








the literary and dramatic achievement of this daringly outspoken playwright. Trac 
ing his list of long and short plays, he feels that lately Mr. O’Neill has become ob 
sessed with didactic and philosophical intents derogatory to dramatic delineation 


] 


Perhaps he will save himself from further danger such as Mr. Clark fears; it is ru 


mored that the trilogy of plays opened by the unsuccessful Dynamo will not be con 


pleted. In this volume sixteen pages of bibliography provide information for addi 


tional study. 
TEXTS AND READING: 


Composition and Grammar. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New York: Henr 
Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 453 


Based on the earlier Junior English Book, but so larzely modified and added t 
that the author does not care to call it a revision, this text ind drill book for tt 


inior high school embodies much educational innovation. In grammar, th 
ilary has been limited to one hundred terms, one-fifth being those in 
and more than half such as teachers commonly apply in teaching written and oral 
composition. The exercises are graded in order of difficulty, and provide ple ma 
terial for choices in adapting the material for individual differences in ability a1 
temperament. The composition is motivated by a number of modern pictures 
gesting vigorous activities, and the projects are based on exciting events in you 
people’s lives. The work is divided into two parts: practicing composition (consist 
ing of word and sentence drill) and grammar. Notes for teachers are provided in a 
separate manual. 
Senience and Theme. By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 19209 
Pp. 504. $1.32. 
The many changes in the third edition of this famous composition text consist 


mainly in regrouping and simplification. There is no change in the fundamental at- 
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tack, which the author has made so familiar to American high-school teachers. 
There are more and easier exercises, new pictures, a simpler text, contract units, and 
a tentative organization for those who wish to make the book serve for two years. 
Non-restrictive modifiers are still retained as a unit of study. For the sentence-drill 
lessons, Mr. Ward has devised a direct amplification of the grammar topic to increase 
the student’s knowledge of what a good sentence is. In this way, throughout, the 
grammar exercises become a preparation for the sentence-error drill. The Pilot Book, 
a teachers’ manual, sent free to all who are using the text, contains a complete key 


to all the exercises and gives instruction on the use of the book 


Che Writing of English. By John Matthews Manly, Edith Rickert, and Mar- 
tin Freeman. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 527. 
This fourth edition, with its new features incorporated, was used last year in 
mimeographed form with Freshman classes in the University of Chicago under the 
supervision of Professor Carl H. Grabo and Mr. M. J. Freeman. It is now recom- 


mended as a complete composition text and handbook for writing courses in college, 


to be supplemented only by a good dictionary. The chapters on “The Short Paper,” 
“The Term Paper,” “Sentences and the Study of Words” have been almost entirely 
rewritten. Three short papers and one term paper written by students in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have been included as specimens of normally acceptable work 

College Composition. By Raymond Woodbury Pence. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1929. Pp. 410. 

A Freshman college composition which may be judged by its philosophy and 
aims: 1. A book for college Freshmen should aim at respectable English for the ordi 
nary purposes of life, not at authorship. 2. Correct language habits are the important 
thing in the Freshman year. 3. The student Should understand that he is in the posi- 
tion of an author, and the teacher represents that author’s public. 4. Revision should 
increase as the course progresses. 5. A Student should be given only those writing 
tasks that serve to establish good habits or open up new knowledge. 6. Teachers 
should refuse to give attention to careless work. 7. It is best to begin a course with 
Freshmen slowly, on their own levels, and at times become as elementary as a gram- 
mar-school or high-school text. 8. The volume is designed for the average learner, 
not for the genius. Paragraph-writing, exposition, imaginative writing, and a refer 


ence manual of grammar, rhetoric, mechanics, and letter-writing are included. 


Freshman Year English. By B ‘njamin Brawley. New York: Noble & Noble, 

1929. Pp. 293. 

Discussion of theory is brief in this Freshman college composition text, consid- 
eration of grammar is restricted to points which offer special difficulty, and very 
little time given to the study of sentences incorrectly written. Many exercises in line 
with the students’ interests are used, and the literary assignments on style included, 
not so much for artistic as for appreciation purposes and the belief that contact with 
the work of certain stylists will develop individuality in writing. The section headings 
are: 1, “The Technique of Composition”; 2, “The Fields of Expression”; 3, “The 
Special Subjects of Style, Poetry, and Public Speaking”; and 4, “Journalistic Writ- 


ing.” 
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Practical and Literary English. By George M. Jones and Arthur Yates. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1929. Pp. 464. $1.90. 
A reprint of this excellent text, The Teaching of English Grammar, Composi 
tion, and Literature. The authors have traveled a considerable distance toward the 


realization of their objective, “jiearning by doing.” 


Criticism in the Making. By Louis Cazamian. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1929. Pp. 196. $2.00. 

“Criticism, like everything else, is in a state of flux; it moves with the times, 
and borrows some of its hues from the changing world of thought.” It is in this 
mood that the author presents these essays on “The Aim and Method of Higher 
Literary Study,” “The Method of Discontinuity in Modern Art and Literature,” 
“Psycho-analysis and Literary Criticism,” “Parallelism in the Recent Development 


of English and French Literature,” and “The Trend Towards a European Culture.” 


TEACHING 


The American Scholar. By Norman Foerster. Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
University of North Carolina Press, 1929. Pp. 66. $1.00. 
Is the Ph.D., as Otto Heller of Washington University has indicated, coming to 
hall-mark a man as “a robot of learning” with a dispensation from the common 


duties of higher civilization? Are we now passing through the Dark Age of Am 


rican 





Scholarship? It is Professor Foerster’s thesis that our universities are cursed with the 


obscurantism of mere facts, of data unvitalized by the higher activities of reason and 


imagination. Literary scholars have fallen victims to the mechanistic ten 
the age. There is an excellent analysis of the causes of our dilemma and a proposed 
program of escape from our Litterae Inhumaniore 
An Approach to Literature. By Hoxie Neal Fairchild. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1929. Pp. 203. 
A clear, sane exposition of the elements of literature and of the generally a 
cepted principles of literary criticism. Intended as a text and guide for advanced 


high school pupils or college Freshmen, its chief objective is appreciation. Mainly; 








statement of principles with a minimum of illustration 


A New Approach to Poetry. By Elsa Chapin and Russell Thomas, 1929. Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 189. $2.00. 
“There is Heaven and there are lectures about Heaven. The pedants read th 
lectures.” The literature class teachers have often told the class “how the poet felt.’ 
Frequently this telling was based on a misreading of the text and overstriking of cur 


Appr ich tries to sweep 


rent moralities, or an absurd sentimentalization. The Nez 
this untrue interpretation aside. It attempts to show that every real poem is a crea 
tion in itself, following no rules but that of its essential poetic nature. The material 
of the book has grown from a careful application to classroom practice of the princi- 
ples of Professor Edith Ricket’s volume—New Methods for the Study of Literature 
Part Two is made up of selected material, chiefly from contemporary poets, intended 
to develop the special viewpoint of the volume. 
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Oxford Dictionary of Current English. By H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler 
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New York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 1444. $3.50. 


Numerous additions and enlargements have increased the size, accuracy, and use- 


fulness of this excellent desk companion constructed on the principles of the great 


Oxford English Dictionary. For all who must speak and write modern English. 


(Please turn to second page following) 





For Midyear Stock-taking 
Use Wisconsin Tests of 


Grammatical Correctness, A and B 


Sentence Recognition, V and VI 
Simple—Scholarly—Standardized 


Samples free go cents per 100 | 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


6705 Yale Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





ENGLISH CLASSICS 
of ALL PUBLISHERS 
At Reduced Prices 


| Write for our new Bargain List of English Clas- 


| 


sics required for the Regents and College En- 
trance Board Examinations (just published). 


Mention the English Fournal 


BARNES AND NOBLE, Inc. 
School and College Books of All Publishers 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















A New Publishing House 


has opened offices at 12 East 41st Street, New York City. 
Mr. Smith, who recently resigned as a Director of The 
Macmillan Company, has for the past twenty years been 
in charge of the College Department of Macmillan’s and, 
according to the Publishers’ Weekly, “built up a list of 
books recognized in both publishing and educational 
circles as of unquestioned leadership with a volume of busi- 
ness exceeding in amount the entire business of many 
publishers.” 

The new company will give particular emphasis to 
textbooks for use in the college field and at the same time 
will expand definitely as a trade publisher. It has pur- 
chased the Religious Department of Doubleday, Doran & 


oS Richard R. Smith, Inc., 


Company, Inc., and thus begins with an assured volume of 
business from a series of titles of the very highest impor- 
tance in the religious book field and the field of the general 
trade as well. This, of course, adds to the stability of the 
new house, a stability assured by the experience and pre- 
vious success of its personnel. 

Associated with Mr. Smith are James E. Van Toor, 
formerly assistant manager of the College Department, 
and Ray Critchlow, formerly Eastern traveling repre- 
sentative of Macmillan’s; also Charles W. Ferguson, al- 
ready a successful author, Clarence C. Dittmer and 
Harry G. Doud, formerly of Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. 


Authors desiring to submit manuscripts may count upon careful and sympathetic 
consideration and upon receiving constructive suggestions whenever these can be 
made by the publishers or their readers 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 


RicHarp R. Smita, Inc. 


12 East 41st St., New York City 











































College—Junior High—Senior High—Grade 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 
A NEW YEAR.-.--START IT RIGHT 
GET A NEW ENTHUSIASM FROM YOUR PUPILS 
Save Your Time—Avoid Nerve Strain—Get Better Book Reports 
Have your pupils use: 
STANDARD BOOK REVIEW BOOKLETS 


Economical—Neat for Exhibits—Millions Used 


FIT ANY BOOK READ 


Fiction, Drama, Biography, Essay, Poem, History, etc. 
Ask For Free Sample 
SCHOOL NECESSITIES COMPANY 


Marquette, Iowa 











Now a Monthly Magazine 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The Journal of Modern Trends in Education for 
| Progressive Educators and Thoughtful Parents 
| 


The one educational magazine you will read and reread. It is attractive, 
comprehensive, stimulating, and authoritative. 
Forthcoming issues will contain articles by George Boas, of the Johns Hopkins 
| University; Stephen P. Duggan, of the Institute of International Education; 
| Henry Seidel Canby, editor of “The Saturday Review of Literature’; Robert 
Morss Lovett, Knight Dunlap, and other leaders in education and literature. 


| SPECIAL OFFER 
With each 1930 subscription, if entered in January, we will include the De- 
cember, 1929, issue. Use the attached coupon, and address Department A. 


Progressive Education Association Date___ 

10 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

Enclosed find my check for $3.00 for which enrol me as a Subscribing-Member in the Progressive 
Education Association for 1930. 


Name_ = . ey 
Address ; ee SEE a ee ae 
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The Fred Newton Scott Annivers 
Press, 1929. Pp. 316. 


Fourteen papers contributed by 
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y Papers. Chicago: University of Chicago 


sagues of Professor 


Fred Newton Scott and presented to him in celebration of his thirty-eighth year of 
Among others are “Mad Shelley,” by Ernest 


service in the University of Michigan 


Sutherland Bates, “Shelley and the Novels of Brown,” by Melvin T. Solve, 


Stylistic Feature of the 1611 English Bible,” 


Dream,” by Herbert S. Mallory. 


“One 
by Charles C. Fries, and “Artistry and 














-<PMore than 700 representative 


public school systems are ordering 


LYMAN & HILL’s LITERATURE & LIVING 


Correlates literature with life, grouping selections in 
units based on school and community interests. This 


series offers an unusually rich and varied collection of 


short stories, poems, essays, plays, biographies, letters, 


etc., for reading in the Junior High School eee | 
One for 7th grade, $1 


8: Book Two for 8th grade, 


Book Three for gth grade, $1.56. 


Book 


1.505 


LITERATURE AND LIVING provides a progreess ve training in the abil- 
ity to read and to rg what is read. In each unit some specific 
reading habit is stressed. There is abundant provision for oral and 


written worl Ky class activities of various 


ing and the organization of class libraries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
s97 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


kinds, supplementary read- 











GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 


announces her ninth series of summer 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Passion Play with highest-priced seats and lodging at 
Oberammergau, celebration of the 2oooth anniversary 
of Vergil’s birth at Mantua and at his tomb at Naples. 
Engiand, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany; includ- 
ing Normandy, Brittany, Chateaux of Tour- 
aine, Provence, Alsace, Monte Carlo, the 
Rhine, lreland 
Dilla tours cost the least in the end 
All prices of ocean passages are available 
Special tour is arranged to allow summer study abroad 
Teachers of English literature and history note Dilla Tour 
ABC with the most comprehensive and enjoyable itinerary in 
Great Britain, including free a Poetry Reading by the English 
poet Wilfred Gibson 

For all information address MISS G. P. DILLA 
Hollins College HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 


























Many Grade Schools, High Schools and 


CULTURED SPEECH 


—By a New Method & Z 


Universities have already adopted the 
Pronunciphone Talking Machine Records 
for use in their classrooms. Remarkable, 

new “learn by listening’ nethod for 
teaching correct pronunciation. Developed 
by Professors E. H. Gardner and EF. Ray 
Skinner of the University of Wisconsin. En- 
dorsed by leading educators. Should be 


in 
every classroom. Records sent on free trial. Write for information. 






THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3851, 





Chicago 











































































Just Published | 


Daily Drills for Better English | 


| By Edward Harlan Webster ¢ 
| Montclair, New Fersey, State Teachers College ; 
| 








A practical text founded upon fifteen years of experimental work and 
a nation wide questionnaire and test. } 


It provides a new effective method of eliminating speech errors by 

utilizing diagnostic tests in grammar, diction, pronunciation, etc., fol- 

lowed by daily, oral, cumulative drills and setting-up exercises th at 
| firmly establish habits of correct speech. There are also specific meas- 
urement tests in abundance. 


The student works independently, testing and drilling himself under 
the teacher’s direction. The method works; with it classes have in- 





























creased their scores on tests as much as from 60% to go% within a ic 
| period of six weeks. h 
Send for copy for immediate consideration for use this year. t] 
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